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kGGS IN WINTER 


AST week we published an interesting letter from Lady 


Ball of the Ouservatory, Cambridge, showing how 
su ful she had been in obt uning a winter supply 
if evys, and this week we have another letter from 
Mrs. Corbett of Radmore, near Shrewsbury, showing 
equally good resul Poultry-keepers will be the more 
interested, because, as it happens, both ladies have achieved 


excellent result with the same breed of fowls, and exa tly the 
same number of hens and pullets, there being in each “case 
hirteen hens and pullets of the White Wyandotte variety, 
though Lady Ball has also a second pen of Buff Orpington hens 
ind) pullets. Mrs. Corbett’s results are truly remarkable, 
as between October 7th and March 7th she obtained from 
her thirteen laying hens, although one was broody for part ol 
the time, no fewer than six hundred and eighty-three eggs. 
These results vuught greatly to encourage those who wish to 
produce eggs for their own consumption. Lady Ball took for 
the text of her letter a remark published in tinese columns 
that ‘our poultry-keepers as a class have not yet mastered 


the art of getting their hens to lay in winter.” She did not 
question the truth of this statement any more than we question 
the ability of an individual to make hens lay. Those 

ho live in the country will, we are sure, fully endorse the 


truth of the remark we made. Indeed, it was produced by a 
survey of several establishments in which large numbers of hens 
were kept. In one case there were between three hundred and 

ur hundred hens and yet there were no egyes obtainable at 
Christmas. Another remark which we made seems to have been 
misunderstood by our « respondents. It was to the effect that 
during the winter pickled eggs were often sold as new-laid. 
Chis statement was also produced by actual experience; that is 
to say, by the purchase of so-called “new-laid” egys at well- 


~ > 
1 


known shops and stores, the proprietors of which we are 
convinced, acted in perfect good faith. They bought the e 


_ Yes as 
new-laid and sold them as new-laid: but anyone who boiled them 
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learnt at once that the eggs had been pickled. Now, it is a very 
ood thing to preserve eggs when they are plentiful during the 
spring and early sammer montlis, as they coms in very useful 
for culinary purposes in winter; but if eggs can be preserved by 
water-glass or any other method, so that they are as good 
breakfast eggs in the winter as wien they were laid, all we can 
say is that we have not been able to discover them. 


Qne of our correspondents this week relates a_ bit of 


experience that bears upon the point. He tells us that some 
vears ago a Christmas hamper was packed for him to tke to 
his London lodgings. It contained a box of preserved eggs 


lle had them boiled as long as they lasted, and he says 
no one could have discovered that they were not freshly 
laid The experience is interesting, especially as lime-water 
had been used for the purpose of preservation. Our only 
comment on it is that the eggs must have been exceptional. 
We know of a little house in the country where poultry ar 
kept in considerable quantities in order that eggs and chickens 
may be obtained for supplying the town house. ‘The poultry- 
woman is extremely skilful at her task and produces eggs 
regularly in winter, but not in sufficient quantities to satisiy 
the demands of a large household. It is, therefore, necessary 
to preserve a proportion ot the abundant summer eous, 
and lime-water is the substance employed. The eggs are 
eatable, and are used for ordinary culinary purposes; but we do 
not think even one who was little of an epicure would tall into 
the supposition that they were new-laid. As a matter of fact, 
they are put to their legitimate use, and the hens are prevailed 
upon to furnish a fresh supply for the breakfast-table. One 
of the most interesting features of the letters has already 
received attention. It is the success of the White Wyandottes 
This is all the more remarkable because it confirms the results 
of the Northern Utility Poultry Society’s Winter Laying Com 
petition for 1go9g-1910. They were attained under great weather 
difficuities. The period began well, at least it was dry, thougn 
the east and north winds were cutting, then came a succession of 
snow blizzards and a downfall of snow. This confined the 
birds to their houses, and reduced laying for nearly a week. 
ln this competition the White Wyandottes have been very 
easily first, and the evidence goes to show that they cre 
a very profitable breed of chicken for the purpose of pro 


ducing eggs. But perhaps the beginner is too apt to exaggerate 
the importance of the breed. Naturally enough, he 
thinks it extremely wonderful that hens should be induced 


to lay out of season, and is inclined to attribute the virtue 
to the fowl, We do not think that this is wholly the 
case. Of course, selection must play a very great part 
in ensuring success; but so long as the birds are chosen 
from a good laying strain it may be certain that good 
results will be achieved, even though they are not the best. 

Another common belief is that the locality has a vreat 
deal to do with the laying of the birds. We remember 
two poultry-keepers who lived near one another giving thi 
as their excuse about Christmas-time. One said that the 
wind blew so strongly on the top of the hill where his house 
was that the birds could not be expected to lay, and the 
other remarked that it was so damp at the bottom of the 
lull that his unfortunate birds were also so cold that they 
could not attend to their duties. In both cases a very 
considerable amount of capital had been laid out in poultry- 
houses and so forth, while great care had been exercised 
in purchasing the stock; but in reality it was neither the 
bottom of the lull nor the top of the hill which worked 
the mischief, but insufficient care on the part of the poultry- 
keepers. There is one thing, however, which our corre 
spondents proved to the hilt, and it is that, with adequate 
care, a supply of eggs may be produced all the year round ; also, 
it can be done at a profit. In this connection too much attention 
ought not to be paid to those who urge that a poultry balance 
sheet is never complete. They generally find that there is no 
allowance for labour or for rent. The objection in many 
cases is purely abstract and theoretical. In the mayjority 
of country establishments there is usually at least one 
servant whose time is not completely filled. Yet wages 
have to be paid in full and food provided. The addition of 
a little task in that case means no further expense, 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Helen 
Grosvenor. Lady Helen Grosvenor is the youngest 
daughter of Katherine Duchess of Westminster. 


.*, lt ts particulariy requested that n> permissions to photosraph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from tue offices of the paver. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would csteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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O\V curious it would be to have an exhaustive 
study of the history that has been made by 
small majorities! As far as we know, it has 
never happened before that an entire party was 


elected by a majority as small as was that in the 
miniature General Election which has just taken place in 
London, The party in power retains office by a majority 
of two. ‘There are several instances in which very momentous 


issues have been decided by the same slight odds. The Act 
of Umon in 1799 Was passed by a majority of one, as 
one hundred and six voted for it and one hundred anid five 
against. The great Reform Bill of 1832 was carried by the 
same narrow margin. These are the stock examples in English 
history, but probably there have been corresponding occurrences 
in foreign countries. They show that the strength of a cause is 
not to be tested by the size of the majority supporting it at a 
viven moment. But magna est veritas, et pravalelit, llow 


consoling is that saw to the individual in a minority! 


\n important proposal has been placed before the Royal 
Photographic Society and passed. It is to the effect that a 
federation of photographic, survey and record societies should 
be formed. This is certainly performing a very great duty to 
posterity. Nothing is more difficult than to bring before the 
mind anything like a true and vivid picture of the peop.e 
of the past. We may know from prints and maps the lic 
and position of certain streets that existed three or four 
centuries ago; but our forefathers had no apparatus by which 
they could record the appearance of the people who 
went about in them. We can but guess what aspect the 
Oo from more or less fanciful 
drawings—-lirkmen, chairmen, the watchman, the flower-seller, 
the Bow Street runner. ‘To-day the photographer can go forth 
with his camera and snap-shot life exactly as it is lived: groups, 
crowds and individuals; those engayved in business and those 


streets wore only a century ag 
t 


pursuing pleasure ; the picturesque walls of the street and the 
stately processions of notabilities. Thus, by the wonderful 
instrument which with us has reached so high a development, 
life im our time can be recorded as accurately as a speech can 
be recorded on papel by means of shorthand ana print. 


As we understand it, this is the work which has been mapped 
out by the Royal Photographic Society. In a way it is being 
done at the present moment by volunteers, but as long as it 
is left to individuals acting without combination the records 
will neither be complete nor adequate. A council should be 
formed and steps taken for the task to be attacked in a method 
cal and orderly manner, so that im the end there may be 
put on record ‘a transcript of the life of our century. We 
of Counrry Lire have special reasons for sympathising with 
the attempt. The duty has fallen upon us to preserve photo- 
graphic p:ctures of those beautiful lialls and manor houses which 
form one of this country’s unequalled possessions. Everyone 
who has taken part in that work has had bitter reason to regret 
that there were no efficient means of doing the same thing 
in the past. Research has shown how many a fair manor house 
has been allowed to crumble away owing to neglect and the 
lapse of time. Others have perished by fire. Many, again, 
have been so changed by the uninstructed caprice of their 
temporary owners that their present condition only gives us a 
hint of what they used to be in the olden time. 

Mr. W. H. Lever is putting the damages which he won ina 
celebrated libel action to a use that must surely win for him the 
approval even of the losers. At a luncheon given last week t 
representatives of the Liverpool University, he sketched a magni- 
ficent plan for improving the educational facilities of Liverpool. 
The University of that town has the option of purchasing the 
old Blue Coat Hospital, behind the St. Peter's Cathedral 
church, for a lease over a number of years. When they care to 
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exercise it, Mr. Lever has promised to pay the approximate sum 
of twenty-four thousand pounds which it will cost. lt for any 
reason they should decline to exercise their option, he has 
offered to pay a similar sum to build a_ structure adjoin- 
ing the University to accommodate the School of House 
and Town Planning and the School of Architecture. While 
the University are considering their action he has agreed 
to pay the rent of the school. For three great objec ts connected 
with the University he has provided funds by purchasing 
sixty thousand pounds’ worth of shares in the Bromboro 
Port Estate Company. For ten years he guarantees to pay 
three per cent. on that sum, which will make one thousand eight 
hundred pounds a year, of which eight hundred pounds should 
go to the School of Civic Design, eight hundred pounds to the 
School of Tropical Medicine and two hundred pounds to the 
School of Russian Studies. 


We are glad to notice that, combined with his generosity, 
Mr. Lever displays remarkably good taste and reverence fot 
what he thinks beautiful. He told the representatives of 
the University that he desired that the exterior of the Blue 
Coat Hospital should) remain undisturbed because he had 
always admired its architecture. This is what we should 
naturally have expected from a philanthropist who is devot 
mg part of his wealth to the public teaching of House and 
flown Planning and Architecture. It is a warranty that 
something more than commercial building will be aimed at. 
lhe total value of his gilt is one hundred and two thousand 
pounds. Liverpool owes him a deep debt of gratitude. ‘There 
is no form of benevolence that is likely to prove in the end more 
beneficial to the conmunity than one devoted to the Improve 
ment of education. It will help to raise the status of the town, 
and make it a centre of culture as well as one of the most 
energetic business places of Great Britain. 


YOUTIVS ABANDONMENT. 
With whistle of west wind I heard 
The flageolet of little bird, 
And then, as to the strain of pipe anl reed, 
I saw those morris-dancers of the mead 
Disport themselves 
Like uncouth elves; 
I laughed outright 
ach lambkin sprite 
In springtide ylee 
To see, 
My laughter all the daisies shook 
While mirthfully the babbling broo's 
Rejoiced 
And voiced 
The overfloaing glad content 
Of Youth in Youth's abandonment. 
ELLEN COLLETT 


In succession to Sir Al.red Jones, Mr. Lever has been 
appointe d chairman of the Live rpool School of J ropu al Medicine. 
The excellent work done by this institution is exemplified by 
| 


the course of lectures which Protessor Simpson has been 


delivering at the offices of the London Chamber of Commerce 
The third and last of these contained many hints that yuld 
be adopted to good purpose at home as well as in the 
tropt a. Bacteria are spread by the same avencies in every 
part of the world, By certain vehicles they contaminate 
water, milk, food, clothing, and so at last are placed in a 
position to do thet work of evil on the human frame. One 
ot the most active agencies for spreading disease is the 
common house-fly, and particular attention ought to be pail 
to the means for getting rid of this pest—they are cleanliness, 


good scavenging and burning all refuse. At present we are 
rapidly approaching that period of spring-« leaning which is an 
abhorrence to the one sex and a labour to the other. \ 


very practical application of Professor Simpson's doctrines 
would be to insist that the charwomen, housemaids and all 
engaged in this annual operation should take particular care 
to clear out every corner that might possibly be a breeding 
place for flies. Outside, what needs most attention is the manure 
heap. It may be, and we hope generally is, placed at a con 
siderable distance from the house; but, as was shown in these 
columns by one of our scientilic contributors last summer, a fly 
! yy some evil instinct it is able to go in 


is no sooner hatched than 
a direct line to the habitation of man. 


Which is the finest historic monument in this country 
The question will be asked with much curiosity by those who 
read the speech made in the House of Commons the other 1 
by Mr. Harcourt. He was moving the Second Reading of 
Ancient Monuments’ Protection Bill. [his Buiil has been 
rendered necessary by a singular piece of absurdity in the Act 
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of 1qgoo. | measure enables the Commissioners to accept 
the gilt of, or to buy, certain monuments specified in_ the 
chedule, but they are not empowered to accept the bequest of 
uch monuments. Mr. Llarcourt only discovered this last winter 
when he was in communication with a gentleman who, he said, 
must be nameless for the present, in connection with a bequest 
which he had no hesitation in describing “the finest historical 
monument in this country.” The use of the superlative ts 
highlv interesting, but we wonder how far agreement would go 
as to it ipplication. Suppose that half a score of average 
engl en were suddenly asked which ts the finest historical 
monument im the country, how many would agree in then 
unswers? = It all depends on whether the dominating liking ts 
for archwology, antiquity, history, or architecture. For each of 
them a finest historical monument exists. 


Since Laurence Sterne discovered that “they manage these 


things better in France ’ there has scarcely been an apter instance 
than is afforded by the Place des Vosyes at Pari \n owner of 
a house there, with an iteh for architectural novelty, had 
changed the face of his property, and thus destroyed the 
uniformity of one of the most historical squares in Paris. He 
has been promptly ordered to restore it to its original condition. 
We wish that me such admirable powers could have been 
conterred on County Councils by the Town Planning Act passed 
by the last Parliament. London has many melancholy examples 


of squares ruined by owners who are Gallios in what con- 
erns the architectural amenity of the metropolis. ‘two, how- 
ever, come immediately to the memory— Russell and Bloomsbury 
squares. In the case of the former, when the leases recently 
ell in, the east side was aimost entirely demolished, and the 
paces filled by two hotels of a style unpleasant in itself and 


hopelessly discordant with the rest of the square. The 
other three sides had their windows and doors vulgarised 
by the addition of terra-cotta mouldings, which destroyed 
the dignity of — the houses without any compensating 
advantage that can be seen or imagined. In Blooms- 
bury swpuare the bulk of the houses are as yet untouched, 


but an arcade of uncompromising vulgarity now debouches into 
the corner nearest Kingsway,a melancholy example of thoughtless 
lack of taste. Perhaps the newly elected County Council will 
consider these things and move for wider powers to prevent the 
‘rowing defacement of London. 


There are many signs in our gardens that spring is fast 
approaching. In most localities the snowdrops will soon be 
things of the past, and the crocuses are studding the woodland 
and borders with their globes of gold, violet and white. Except 
in a few specially favoured gardens, daffodils, tulips and 
hyacinths have not yet opened their blossoms outdoors, but 
before many weeks have passe d these will have reached the zenith 
of their beauty. hose who visited the Royal Horticultural 
Society's exhibition on Tuesday and Wednesday last were 
enabled to study the many and varied colours and forms 
to be found in the flowers of these plants. Forced bulbs were 
displayed in profusion, and the stately yet fragrant hyacinth 
was shown more extensively than it has been for some years 
past. It mav, perhaps, indicate that this flower is regaining 
some of its earlier popularity. Tulips of all colours made a 
bright and pleasing display, but daffodils were not to be found 
on so large a scale, although some choice groups that appealed 
strongly to specialists were to be seen. This exhibition of forced 
bulbs is a new departure, and its success proved that the council 
of the society were fully justified in arranging it. In addition to 
the bulbous plants there were several excellent novelties, among 
them being a large carnation ol delicate pink hue and a rose of 
rich golden yellow. 

lhe season is not really a forward one, either in gardens ot 
in woodland, and this is rather surprising, seeing how mild the 
weather has been throughout most of the later winter. During 
ull the very wet weather we have had more than the usual spells 
of sunshine—at this time of year, the weather-wise people tell 
us, we always get more sunshine in cyclonic than in anti-cyclonic 
conditions— and though the wet has been so much against work 
in the garden that it is dificult to know what we are to do 
for garden produce in the months to come, it has been mild 
enough to favour early growth. Yet things, as a whole, are not 
very forward. To come at an explanation of this we must 
probably go back to the rather extreme cold of a week or so in 
january, really a beneficent visitation, for at that time, early 
though it was, there were signs of vernal growth which were quite 
premature and needed the salutary check very badly. The 
check was imposed to some purpose, s : 


» much so that we are 
seeing the eflect still in the only moderate growth of the 
present season. 


here has not often been a hunting season which has been 
nore severe on the horses than that through which we are now 


» that 


passing, It has been on the whole a very open vear, s 
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there has been little check to the sport; but what has made 
it so especialiy hard on horseflesh is that the country has been so 
terribly heavy almost all the time. In most parts it is, at the 
moment of writing, probably deeper than even the oldest 
inhabitant has ever seen it before. All this means a great strain, 
is well as continuous work, for the horses. On the whole, sport 
has been good and we do not hear so much of the mange among 
foxes, except far up in the North. Foxes have had rather a 
trying time of it, but it seems that the flooding of the low grounds 
ind of the drains and ditches has forced them up into the open 
coverts, where hounds have been able to jind them easily. 


SPRING SONG. 
The spring is wild on the plain 
lLarks scatter music out of the sky 
rhrostles fling it up again 
Sun and wind and the rain are at play 
And the blackthorn brake is afoam with spray 
Winter is gone for one perfect day 
\s the hour’s joy conquer's the life-long pain 
We laugh together the world and I. 


In the twisted vale, where the poets were, 

The stream turns back to embrace the mead 

\s fain to loiter forever there, 

Where the leafless copse from the valley leaps, 
Hiding the sun from the purple steeps, 

But the white sky through the black lace peeps 
And the flooded ford seems a shallow mere 

Where the pert breeze laughs with the jostled reed 


The throstle begins to love too soon 
Trying the song he has vet to learn 

The hidden dove is content to croon 

Ilis last year’s tale to his this year’s mate 
And the robin’s plaint sounds a season late 
Like Christmas singing at Easter’s féte 
The sun is mock’d by a pale pink moon 
Threatening the day with night’s return. 


March may bring winter back again: 
Noon’s playing shadows may close to night: 
The wash’d soul gather a newer stain: 
But spring is ours for this brief space, 
Fault may follow, but now the grace 
Is ours, as the fault may be, and the race 
finds not with the fall. Come back the rain 
Rain as it will—it once was light. 
JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Dr. John McCall, Agent-General for Australia, drew a very 
alluring picture when lecturing the cther night on the fruit pro 
duction of the Empire. In Tasmania he says official returns show 
a profit of twenty-five pounds per acre for apple-growing, and an 
orchard of twenty-five acres should therefore yield the happy 
possessor an income of a several hundred pounds a year. And it 
may be eked out by many subsidiary interests, such as jam-making, 
wine production and bee-keeping. Canada is no mean rival since 
it exported twenty million bushels of fruit (mainly apples) last 
year. South Africa promises to become a land of the vine if 
not of the olive, since half of the land under fruit cultivation is 
devoted to grapes. India devotes a great proportion of the four 
million acres it has under fruit to the mango; but in the 
temperate climate of the hills apples, pears, apricots and peaches 
are grown. The vineyard is assuming great importance in 
Australia, which last year produced four and a-half million gallons 
of wine, as well as grapes for the table. It also grew vast 
quantities of raisins and currants. 

It is very satisfactory to find from the Board of Trade 
Returns for February that the trade of the country still continues 
to move in the right direction. ‘The imports were valued at 
fifty-one million one hundred and fifty-eight thousand three 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds, an increase of six hundred and 
ninety thousand two hundred and fourteen pounds, or 1°3 pet 
cent. more than they were for February of last year. The 
exports were valued at thirty-one million six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand eight hundred and seventy pounds, an 
increase of three million six hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
four hundred and eighteen pounds over what they were for. the 
corresponding month of last year. 

Interest in the result of the Test Matches in South Africa is 
maintained by the fine victory which the Englishmen won, 
mainly thanks to the splendid batting of Hobbs, in the third 
match at Johannesburg. With six wickets down, and one 
hundred and twenty-eight runs still to get, the task 
must have seemed nearly desperate, and to make the runs 
with the loss of only one more wicket was a great perform- 
ance. At home it is amply evident that the proposal of 
Lord Hawke and the Yorkshiremen for the change in arrange- 
ments for the county championship has no chance of being 
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carried; but it is interesting and, from the spectator’s point of 
view, at least, satisfactory to see that Yorkshire is approving 
Lancashire’s proposal that only wins shall count in scoring fot 
the championship, draws and losses being equally neglected. 
Phe effect of this alteration, if carried, will very certainly be to 
discourage that rather tediously defensive play which has cost 
county cri ket so much of its popularity in recent years. 


The effort that is being made to get some proper kennels for 
the Drag Hunt at Oxford is interesting in the light that it throws 
on a certain change of manners in the University. lor many 
years the Drag was an institution which was supported only by a 
few of the undergraduates, for the hunting-men were a very 
select company. Nowadays it appears that the fashion of riding 


THE CHURCH OF ST. 


HIE cry of “the Church in Danger” may quite as truly 
be raised against those who should be its defenders as 
against those who are its enemies. In the latter case 
the attack is upon its organisation and emoluments, in 
the former upon its fabrics and other materia! manifes 

tations. The damage that has been done and the loss that has 
been sustained through the restless energy of well-meaning but 
misguided architects, clerics and pious donors are incalculable. 
It is a threadbare theme, and yet one that cannot be cast aside, 
for the evil it deals with is persistent. Within the last twelve 
months grievous tamperings with Romsey Abbey and with the 
churches of Branscombe and St. Anthony-in-the-Fells have been 
lluded to in these pages as actual or prospective evils. To-day, 
readers of The Times know of the danger to St. Mary, Puddle- 
town, for Lady Dorothy Nevill, Sit Frederick Treves and Mr. 
lhackeray Turner have all written earnestly entreating that this 
most delightful and inspiring exampleof a still * unrestored”’ parish 
church should be allowed to retain its precious individualism. 
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to hounds has been a good deal fostered by the encouragement 


which the War Office authorities are giving to candidates going 
up for the Army from the Universities, and, therefore, the Drag 
has become an object of more general interest. ‘There is very 
little doubt that the modest sum of five hundred pound 

which is all that is required, will be readily ibscribed, 
two hundred pounds being put up by resident members of 


the University, and a fund being opened by those who 
took their part with the Drag in the past, and who are 
lib rally subscribing to its present assistance. ‘The kennels will 
be built, under the advice of Lord Willoughby de Broke, on 
ground near Kidlington belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Drag was started by Mr. Walter Long when he was at 
Oxtord. 


MARY, PUDDLETOWN. 


Who is there who has not read Hardy’s *“ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” and to whom, therefore, is not this church 
dear? That book has a strange power of seizing upon the heart 
of the English*reader. It takes him away from the materialism 
of to-day into the sentiment of the past. The simple scenes, the 
fallible men and women that appear on the canvas, are-described 
In so masterly a manner that a feeling of reverence and ol 
affection for the Wessex of the past is aroused. And exactly 
the same feeling is called forth when we enter St. Mary, 
Puddletown. May we not truthfully say that it~ thus 
acted on ‘Hardy himself, and that “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” owes much of its influence for good to the 
inspiration which its author derived from communion with 
past generations of Puddletonians, who speak eloquently 
whether they belong to the dim mediaval ages or to times which 
approach our own—tkrough the touches they have successively 
added to the House of God? To realise fully what those touches 
mean, and what subtle effect they produce by their individual 
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characteristics, then 
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peculiar combination, their condition of 
the church must be visited. No more 
can be made—profitable not merely from 
the antiquarian interest and esthetic pleasure which will accrue, 
bout the spiritual influence 
in the set mind, tuned to the occasion 
right reflection. It is not, 
therefore, to make pilgrimage superfluous, but rather 
the for it on the part of readers of 
, that illustrations of the interior of the church are 
now presented. Let them be an incentive to go ard see, and let 

etiect of to add another voice to the loud and 
powerful chorus of disapproval that has met the proposal to make 
large and damaging alterations and additions to this 
monument, 

St. Mary, Puddletown, is a building of the Perpendicular 
period, but it contains monuments of older date. South of* the 
nave lies the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, which was the burial 
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place of the Martyns of Athelhampton, The last of the line 
reared his Renaissance monument above the effigies of the oldest 
of his family that are sepulchrally commemorated. These are 
a Knight and Lady of the thirteenth century, while “ Nicholas 
the First and Martyn the Last” died in 1595. His canopied tomb, 
with the chained monkey of the Martyns tlirice represented on the 
top, has no sculptured effigy, but he is represented in brass 
kneeling at a prayer-desk with his wife, Margaret Wadham. The 
fluted columns of lonic order that support the arched canopy of his 
tomb appear on the right of the picture, which shows the south 
end of the chapel and gives a most lively representation of his 
fourteenth and fifteenth century ancestors. The tomb within 
the ogival arch carries a knight of the time of Richard II., and 
within its central trefoiled niche may be seen a Holy Rood 
which, together with the six saints that flank it, has escaped the 
iconoclast in marvellous manner. So rare a survival should 
surely have some influence in holding the hand that now seeks 
to throw down the chancel. Occupying the south-east cornet 
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of the chapel is an alabaster monument, which at one time must 
have comm.unded an ampler site. When later on it was set 
against the wall, the side and end were not sacrificed, but raised 
up as a sort of background or wainscoting to the lady with the 
elaborate head-dress and the knight in plate armour with his 
feet resting on the family monkey. The same animal, more 
freely and playfuily rendered, was also given as a foot-rest to the 
knight of the next generation. The once gorgeously-coloured 
alabaster tomb which we have been locking at must belong to 
the latter hali of the fifteenth century, while that of Purbeck 
marble, which fills up a great part of the archway into the 
chapel, may be assigned to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and, therefore, although, like all others before this 
time, there is no inscription, we may hold the recumbent knight 
with the Yorkist collar of sun and rose to be Sir William Martyn 
who died in 1604, and desired his body to be buried in this 
chapel. His son Christopher kneels in brass on the eastern wall, 
while the west wall, between Sir William and the window, is 
occupied by the fine Palladian monument to Sir John Brune, who 
married a daughter of “ Martyn the Last.” Thus, the Athelhampton 
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tombs teach us, by fine and typical examples, the changes that 
d 7 t 


took place in English architecture during five centuries or more. 
The Gothic of the Plantagenets gives way to that of the early 
Tudors. The Renaissance of Elizabeth is succeeded by that of 
the later Stewarts. As we stand in the Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, we have a vision of these many generations of 
stalwart Englishmen living their active lives, taking part in the 
stirring events of their times, influenced by varying thought, 
political and artistic, religious and secular. In such an environ- 
ment we realise the history of our race. The strange admixture 
of unbroken continuity and of ceaseless change fills us with 
something like awe, for all the manifestations of it are successive 
dedications to God from rich and poor, from knight and 
craftsman, all showing themselves individually and differently, 
vet all, through the succeeding and altering ages, animated by 
the same fundamental spirit of reverence and sacrifice. ‘ 

But what is true of the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene is 
true also of the whole Church of St. Mary. That is the singular 
good fortune of Puddietown and should be its chiefest pride. A 
side chapel or chancel aisle, where yet we may drink in the spirit 
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I Ly t rently be found, but seldom the 
e inch t i innexe Our ancient churches 

\ een alm ersally bereft of the inspiring flavour of 

i inal ¢ the ! ath iccretions of time They at too 
é ‘ ir of sta ‘rly new imitat Lhey have 
eased ) iv but that which 1 recent 
t hy i » ¢ iractet! elo Ti to itself, mor ny 
hte understar ! it that of the past. lo this lepressing 
rule Pudauletown is a joyo exception, a= friendly and 
freshin halt pla 1 a long and weary trac k. ITlere 
we see the untouched handiwork of a= skiltul local artisan. 
lLlow well and | lly the late mediawval mason panelled out and 
enriched the soffit of the reat arch under which Sir William 
Martyn lies! Yet the « irpenter, when it came to his turn, was 
t yong to be tdone, and he roofed the nave with the same 
mastery over his material, the same enduring massiveness of 
truction lightened by the same elegance of detail. No doubt 
these craltsmen or their immediate successors gave to the church 
their best in the way of fittings, of altar and rood-loft, of 
pulpit and pews. Indiflerence, and even hatred, to the forms 
nd ceremonies of religion would lead to their destruction or 
decay during the cond half of the sixteenth century. But 
with the Stewarts came a revival, and the spirit of Laud 
reached Puddletown five years belore chao once agam 
prevailed, The fine roll pattern which runs along the 
beam of the gallery front gives way in the centre to a shield 
with the date 1635 Hiow many generations of Puddletown’s 
nving men, led by viol, flute and clarinet, have sat on the 
bet es of this music gallery and lent over its balustrading ? 
The lathe was busy in the village carpenter's shop at that 
date. The bench-ends, the finials on the corners of the pews, the 
bobbin supports to the rail which gave added height and 


ippearance to the reading-desk, the clerk’s seat and the Squire’s 
pew were turned on it, while the gallery balustrade is repeated 
lor the communion rails. Notice their arrangement, still telling 
of the compromise between the Catholic altar and the Puritan 
method of gathering round a detached table. Laud accepted 


the table till he could reintroduce the altar, but the table must 
be altar-wise and railed off. The railing, however, need not 
tretch across the chancel, but be returned so as to offer room for 
communicants on three sides. The pulpit with its arched panels 
ind columns in pairs, and with its outstretching sides and high 


backing, is on a diflerent scheme to the rest of the woodwork. It 
is A more recent introduction or adaptation, but it is of excellent 
quality and proportions, and thoroughly harmonious to its 


environment. Indeed, those who have at various times added 
touches have habitually succeeded in striking the right key. 


I; verything about the church impresses the visitor with the idea 
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COMMUNION RAILS AND THE CACOUETEUSE CHAIR. 
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NVI. CENL. WOODWORK IN A XV. CENT. FABRIK 


that it has always been the centre of village life, to which 
parishioners brought their offerings, having chosen them well. 
How remarkable is the chair of Elizabethar date within the 
communion rails! The tall narrow back, the broadening seat, 
he vertically straight but horizontally angled arms are 
those of the French cacqueteuse type rarely seen in England. 
Ihe strap carving of the back is of the best, while the 
twin greyhounds with averted heads that fit the curved 
top of the chair no doubt have reference to its original owner. 
At the opposite end of the church, above the date shield of the 
gallery, is another interesting introduction. ‘The cartouche that 
frames the arms of France and England quarterly is in the 
Flemish Renaissance manner which prevailed in England befor 

the adoption of Inigo Jones’s Palladian style, and therefore it 
agrees very well with the date below it. Yet it has no 
connection with the Puddletown church-fitter of Charles I.’s 
reign, but is said to have been brought to its present 
anchorage from Weymouth and to have originally embellished 
a ship’s poop. 

It is these details, these numberless small po nts of interest 
in a fine general setting, that stamp this church as a thing apart, 
a place of reverence to be treated reverently, and that is why a 
feeiing of sorrowful amazement has been aroused by the know- 
ledge that plans have been prepared for its alteration. It is 
strange indeed that such an idea should have arisen, and stranget 
still that an architect of sufficient reputation to hold an official 
position in the Diocese should not only tolerate the idea of throwing 
down the chancel and erecting one of greater length, but should be 
prepared to do such a piece of work himself and have his name 
connected with it. It raises the important question of whether a 
Diocese should not have an architectural adviser who is nota 
practising architect, and of what powers should belong to and be 
exercised by a governing body of the architectural proiession t 
restrain those ot its members whose hands itch to set their mark 
upon ancient buildings in an uncalled-for and inexcusable manne. 
That is too large a subject to consider here, but when it is con- 
sidered, Puddletown will be very much a case in point. The 
church is fully able to accommodate the parishioners, and therefore 
the plea of necessity cannot be urged for this extension. It may 
be said that a benevolent and liberal lord of the manor is anxious 
that this generation should not be behind those that have gone 
by in adding something that shall hereafter be recognised as its 
characteristic product. 

Such a desire is entirely praiseworthy; but if that is the 
idea the architect to whom he turned for guidance has totally 
failed to grasp it. The chancel is to be rebuilt in imitative 
style in the hope that when time has toned the newness people 
will not know that it was not always of the proposed size. Ii 
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will not be an honest offering of the fruits of to-day, but the 
introduction of architectural dishonesty into the Temple of Truth. 
There is arising in our midst an increasing number of designers 
and craftsmen whose work combines the best traditions of the 
past with the aspirations of the present. St. Mary’s might well 
be enriched by some representative object without interference 
with its fabric or destruction of its existing features. Or the 
religious art of to-day could find worthy expression in raising a 
chapel at the lord of the manor’s own home. But it seems 
grievous indeed that, at a time when the Church of England 
lacks funds for adequately performing her mission, one of 
her sons, anxious to open 
nis purse-strings and come 
to her aid, should be profes- 
sionally advised to squander 
his offering on work which, 
lar from advancing her cause, 
will lessen the feeling of 
reverent affection aroused in 
those who enter one of het 
most cherished fanes. 
H. Avray Tippinc. 


AGRICUL- 
TURAL NOTES. 
BRAN AND POoLLarp. 

IIEAT offals are 
among the most 
valuable of all 
cattle foods, but, 
unfortunately, 

they are almost always too 
dear for extensive use. The 
popularity of the article is 
proved by the great demand 
for it for all kinds of stock. It 
is a splendid food for horses, 
for while being gently laxative 
it creates bone and stamina. 
Ihe dairy - farmer uses _ it 
extensively, or would do so 
if its cost were less, for it 
is so eminently safe for 
cattle of all ages, not only 
for its general wholesome- 
ness, but also because there 
is no danger of disagreeable 
flavour or odour being imparted 
to milk or butter by its use. 
lhe very finest butter is made 
by dieting the cows with a 
mixture of bran and barley or 
oatmeal. Bran is one of the 
very best foods for teaching 
young lambs to eat from the 
trough and also for the manu- 
facture of the finest “ dairy- 
fed” pork. ] 
no new thing, for it was 
worth £7 per ton in the 
“fifties,” when wheat was 
worth 7s. the quarter. lts 
intrinsic value must be better 
than it was then, for in these 
days of roller mills and the 
craze for white bread the 


costliness 1s 


germ, ol most nourishing 
portion of the wheat, is removed from the flour and is sold 
with the “ offal.” 

Ihe consumption of wheaten bread has, of course, 
increased with the growth of population, and the supply of 
offals must have increased in like proportion, while the 
numbers of livesto-k are comparatively stationary. Yet the 
price of oflals is as great as ever on the average. It is 
not, perhaps, quite correct to say that the supply of bran 
and pollard is quite as large in proportion to wheat con 
sumption as when we grew nearly all our own wheat, 
because a considerable portion of ou breadstuffs is imported in 
the form of flour. For many years previous to Igo, we 
received over 20,000,000cwt. of wheat flour, but, for reasons 
which this is not the place to discuss, since that date the imports 
have largely declined. They fell in 1g04 to about 14,750,000cwt., 
and since then they have averaged about 13,000 ooocwt. per 
annum. Still, although this flour importation was so largely 
replaced by that of whole wheat the offal of which was thrown 
into this country, that article became no cheaper. Evidently 
the demand for bran and pollard has increased faster than 
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the supply and, unfortunately, there has been a new and 
growing competition for this desirable feeding-stuff beyond our 
own shores. The farmers of the Continent. especially those of 
Denmark, have also discovered its value, and our millers ar 
sending them large supplies, as will be seen by the followin 


figures: In 1993 the exports of bran and pollard from British 
ports were 1,529,798cwt. In 1go08 they had increased to 
3,097,716cwt., and in 1905 they touched the maximum at 
$593,441cwt. When we remember the extra cost of freights 
and dealers’ profits which foreign buyers have to pay, we can 
realise how highly wheat offals are apprecia‘'ed by the Dan 
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who are acknowledge! to be both clever and economical 
larimers. is Bs 
SHUOKTHORN AT BIRMINGHAM 
WE have seldom seen the difference of ovinion between the official judges 
of cattle and the purchasers of the same animals so strikingly brought out 
is it was at the shorthorn show and sale held in Bingley Hail, Birmingham, 
jast week, There was an entry of six hundred and ghty-cight animals, 
of which the cows and heifers were rather common, lace, but the bulls were 
above the average brought out at this show, There were many buyers 
present from the Argentine, ard one of them, Mr. Maclennan, wv t! 
highest price at the sale, It was for Mr. Raphael’s Shenley Banner, which 
only got a “thighly commended ” in the champion, or fifty pounds, « 5 I 
winner of the fifty pounds prze was Moonlight Yet, a white bull bred by Mr 
Morgan-Kichardson, It was sold to Mr. Duthie for four hundred and twenty 
guineas. Phe winner of the second prize was Mr, S'ratton’s Rustic, a 
that of third was Mr, Parkin-Moore’s Sir Kenneth Cardigan, by Newton 
Crystal. Mr. Ilowarth gave two hundred and ten guineas for this animal 
[nose that missed prizes were the King’s Royal Hero, Mr. W. JT. Hosken’s 
(,00d Boy und Mr Raphael’s Sheal y Banner, 
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KEPPOCH 
THE COLLIE. 


BY 
HORACE HUTCHINSON. 











He season before last 
| went up for the 
first time to. stalk 

with my old friend, Angus 
MacCrae, on his forest of 
Drumnasheil. It was only a moderately good year for the 
stays. Their heads, and still more their bodies, did not come 
near the standard that they reached on the same forest last 
year. I was extraordinarily lucky, however, on my first day 
on the bill; for, although it was early in the season, | had the 
good fortune to spy and stalk, with an easy shot which meant 
virtually a certain kill in each instance, two of the finest stags, 
quite clean of the velvet, that were shot in the forest all the 
year. Among other consequences this notable success meant an 
early return to the lodge, for MacCrae had sent us out with only 
two ponies, which he deemed quite adequate for all that we 
were likely to kill. Naturally, | was very well content with the 
day’s work, and would always compound freely for leaving the 
deer ground soon after luncheon with such triumphs achieved in 
the short morning hours. He would be a glutton who would 
desire more. 

He would also be something of a glutton for walking who 
would require more of that useful exercise than we had on the 
nine-mile tramp home, coming on top of all that we had done 
ilready on the nill. The pony that was really designed to carry 
back my lazy bones was better occupied with the glorious burden 
fafat stag. The way hardly seemed long, however, for my 
ompanion, the staiker, was altogether delightful to talk and 
listen to. Physically he was splendid, with a golden beard and 
a blue eye, a great stature and breadth of shoulder and a fine 
carriage, head held well aloft, as one accustomed to command men. 
His manner was as perfect as his figure, periectly assured, but with 
no assurance—the paradox is obvious in its meaning. The 
much-abused phrase of ** Nature’s gentleman ” could be applied 
to him with no abuse. And he was interesting, beyond the 
standard of the men of his class, for besides being a student of 
the ways of the tall red deer, which were his special care, “ loving 
them as though he were their father,” like Norman Rufus, he 
was aclose observer of Nature in all her forms and moods. The 
part of his talk that fascinated me was of the wild cats, which 
were on the increase; of the martens, now extinct in that 
country, and so on—all the rare creatures that were as wonderful 
to me as gnomes or fairies. Likely encugh he would have told 
me of these, too, had I gained the secrets of his heart; but it is 
not readily that a man from the South will win a Highlander 
to tell of his superstitions. All his talk was at the slow, 
measured pace and in the gentle tones of one who has learned 
“the English” as a foreign tongue, and is more at his ease with 
the Gaelic. He had lony words at command, which would 
never be in the vocabulary of a man of his class in England. 

So we came down from the heights of the forest, at first 
with a steepness of descent that was almost precipitous, and 
allowed little floral growth, then over gentler gradients of 
moorland, where the heather was knee-high, and so to the track 
by which the ponies had come, and at length to the road that 
went to the furthest farm up the strath. There were enclosed 
helds, with ponies and cattle beside the road here and there, and 
a house or two, of white-washed walls and slate roofs, were in 
sight. I knew my way now; the road led straight through the 
little village, and the lodge stood just back and above it, on the 
south side. I looked about as we walked, taking my bearings, 
and my eye was arrested by a curious patch of red against the 
dark green of a whin bush away up on the scaur, on our right. 

“ What is that, Mackenzie ?*’ I asked the stalker—* surely 
not a fox?” 

He did not answer a word, but just walked on stolidly. Of 
course he could not have heard, I thought, so I repeated the 
question, pointing towards the scaur. And then what he said 
was: “I wass forgetting. It is a message I haf to be taking to 






Hamish, the hind at the Byres 
Farm. Good-night to ve, -_ 

He raised his cap and, still with 
my rifle over his shoulder, bestrode 
the stone dyke beside the road and 
went with his long steps and his fine carriage over the field in 
the direction where, presumably, were Hamish, the hind, and 
the Byres Farm. 

| was greatly surprised. The abrupt departure was made 
in a manner far removed from the almost courtly politeness 
that was normal with him. The message to the hind, I 
presumed, was a pressing cne, and taking little thought of the 
matter | walked on, eager to be at home telling the tale of my 
success, 

Doubtless at dinner I told the details often—too often—but 
MacCrae was kind, and keen. No incident of a day on the hill 
could bore him. It was not till dinner was done and we were 
smoking that I remembered the staiker’s curious behaviour. | 
told MacCrae about it, briefly, and he said at once, ** Oh, yes 
poor fellow. Of course it was Keppoch.” 

” Ke poch ‘ee 

*“ Keppoch the collie. The red thing like a fox against the 
whin was Mackenzie's old collie.” 

“But why ." 

“Yes, Vil tell you why, but it’s a long ‘why’ 
story,” and he plugged down the tobacco in his pipe to make it 





quite a 


draw easier as he told it. 

‘| look on Mackenzie,” he said, “‘as one of the most 
remarkable men | know.’ 

I nodded. “So I should think.” 

*“Tle’s wonderlully intelligent and well informed, a born 
master of men, and yet he’s had more unhappiness in his life 


than ought to fall toa man’s share. He had a wife, from some- 
where down in Strathdearn, a dear !itthe woman. No two could 
have been happier. They were married some time before they 
had a child, and then they had one, a girl, Elsie. | suppose as 
a baby she was just like all the rest. I never cou'd see much 
beauty in a baby—could you ?’ 

] agreed that it was far to seek. 

‘“* But when she came to be four or tive, or something like 
that—-I'm not very good at children’s ages—you could see the 
beauty, unmistakable. A lovely little rosy-cheeked, flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed thing, the sort of child you'd think Mackenzie 
might have. When she was five years old the mother—she'd 
always been slight and delicate—-died—consumption. The 
winter had been a very bad one. She caught a chill and never 
shook it off. Mackenzie was wonderfully good about it—he’s a 
deeply religious man, and that helped him; but they had been 
perfectly happy together, quite devoted, and he felt it dreadfully. 
He had in a girl from tbe village to house-keep for him and look 
after Elsie, but I think he did most of the looking after her 
himself. You never saw aman so wrapt up in anything as he 
Sitting there in his door 


was in ‘ wee Elsie,’ as he called her. 
way with the tropwolum growing over it, the little girl on the 
great big fellow’s knee, and his splendid head bent over her—I 
used to think it was a picture a painter would have liked. And 
Keppoch was always there, too, 

‘Keppoch was born the year Mrs. Mackenzie died. I 
think that is, perhaps, what drew the three of them closet 
together — Mackenzie, wee Elsie and Keppoch. Elsie used to 
roll him over when he was a fat little pappy, and pull his tail and 
do all sorts of tormenting things to him. They say collies have a 
queer temper, but he never turned queer, or showed a gleam ot 
a tooth, at Elsie, though he’d have made it mighty queer for 
anyone who tried to lay a hand on Elsie when he grew to be a 
dog. When Mackenzie saw what companions they were, the 
dog and the little maid, he gave up the idea of training Keppoch, 
like the other dogs in the kennel, to run a wounded stag. 
Keppoch was kept as the house-dog, the pet, and he never left 
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| ce] en they both were sleeping, till she began to go 
()t inst e went to school in the village. It’s a little 

better than two miles altogether from Mackenzie's house, which 
ands a mile or more back from the scaur. From that it’s 
another mile o1 » down to the village, across the burn by the 
foot-bridve. \t first they had to tie Keppoch up when the little 
girl went to school, he was so furious at the loss of her, and | 
believe he nearly howled the house down: but after a day or two 
Mackenzie took him out with them as they went, he and Elsie 
and the dog, on her way to school. Then at the edge of the 
aur he ki her and sent her toddling on by herself on het 
way down to the school, holding back Keppoch, who would have 
followed her, and bringing him back again to the house. Then, 
about four o'clock, at the hour when she would be coming home 


again, he went out again with the collie as far as the edge of the 
caur, and there they waited for her till she came over the bridge 
again and up the track that leads over the scaur. 


That was the beginning of a new chapter for Keppoch,” 


ud MacCrae \fter that day he never missed going out with 
the little girl on her way to school, keeping her company as fat 
as the scaur. here she told him to stop, and he stayed there, 
Waiting till she was over the bridge and had turned on to the 
road out of sight hen he would get up—I have seen it scores 
of times—and go back, with his tail drooping and bis head low 


down, to the house again and spend the hours one way and another 
is he could till four o'clock came. Mackenzie told me that it only 
took the dog two days to learn the hour of her coming back, 
and that he never forgot it or mistook it, but exactly at the right 
time he'd start out, without a word said by anyone, and gallop 
lito the edge of the scaur, where the track goes down, just 
beside the whin bush where you saw him, and wait there 
patiently, always at the same spot, till the little girl appeared 
again. Then he would go leaping about her, galloping on and 
coming back to her again, all the way to the house.” 

** But Mackenzie,” | said, “ never said anything to me about 
his having a little girl. 1 understood he lived all alone.” 

“That's the pity of it—the pity of it. That’s why he 
couldn't bear to talk to you of it, and invented some message to 
the hind when you asked him what it was beside the whin. In 
1902 the smail-pox came to the glen. Mackenzie would net allow 
I.Isie to be vaccinated. It was the one thing in which I have 
found him unreasonable. lle had some religious seruples 
which | could not understand. His wife held them strongly, and 
he had taken them from her. Elsie sickened, and the horrid thing 
took a strong hold on her. It wasa bad case from the first. When 

he died Mackenzie was like a manin adream—stunned. 1 think 
the consciousness that he was in some meesure responsible, in not 
letting her be vaccinated, came hard on him, and made it more 
bitter, and Keppoch—after ali, it is the dug’s story that | 
tarted out to tell you—NKeppoch went to the funeral. ‘I do not 
think Mackenzie made any eflort to keep him back, only he 
stayed in the porch of the church, as the dogs ofte n do here when 
their masters are in kirk. ‘Then he came to the grave and stood 
beside it, just as if he understood, while the poor little coffin was 
lowered m, and then he went home with Mackeunzie, quite 
quietly 1 was up here when it happened and saw it all. 

* The next day the dog was miserably restless, going about 
the house and up and down to the child’s bed, looking for her. 
Hle went on like that until four o’clock—-when she should have 
been coming back from school, poor little soul, if she had been 
alive. At four he went out in a determined way, as if he knew 
his mind, and Mackenzie watched him. He went along the 
path to the scaur, and when he came to where it goes down 
beside the whin, there he waited. He waited and waited till 1 
was dusk, and then he came back home again, very miserable. 

* The next day he went again, and so on, every day. All 
through the years that have passed since, at the same hour he 
goes and lies beside the whin waiting tor her to come—for her 
who will never come.’ 

MacCrae’s voice was very shaky as he came to the end of 
his tale, and | could not be sufficiently sure of mine to make a 
word of comment on it. 

‘ He's an old dog now,” he added, in a minute or two, “and 
it’s just about as far as he can get, but he never fails-—snow ot 
rain, he is always there at that time.” 

lt was in Januiry that MacCrae wrote me saying that 
Keppoch was dead. He had gone out on a bitter day to this 
watching-place. He was so old and feeble that his limbs would 
hardly carry him; but be turned with such fury on Mackenzie 
when he tried to stop him, that the stalker thought it best to let 
him go. He went—but he did not come back, and when they 
went to look for him he was the re, at his post, frozen, dead. . 

On the first day of the stalking, this year, it so happened that 
[ returned in company with Mackenzie, again at an early hour, 
from the forest, but it was not because I had had the same 
fortune as the previous year and killed my complement of stags. 
lhe deer ground was all dense with mist, though the lower 


~ 


country was fairly clear, so that spying and stalking were 


imp yseible, 
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\When we came to the bend of the road where I had looked 
up before and seen the reddish shape against the whin bush my 
eyes involuntarily turned in the same direction. ‘here seemed 
to be a whitish patch against the whin’s darkness, but | said 
nothing to Mackenzie. He, however, had seen my glance. He 
knew me better now, and knew that I understood. 

“ Yes,” he said, in his gentle Highland voice, answering my 
thought, ‘*it iss not like a red fox now. It iss the stone the 
laird put where we buried him—poor Keppoch.” 


BIRD-LIFE IN: 
- COUNTY DONEGAL. 


AST year I was invited to join some kindred spirits in the 
wilds of Donegal; but the season was well advanced, 
and we knew that at the best we could but see the 
final stages of the breeding season of 1gog. Lor many 
reasons I| elected to go by sea; and sailing from Liver- 

pool, and soon after daybreak, on the voyage out, I realised that we 
were too late to witness much that we had hoped to do; and 
this because | encountered on the open sea, quite out of sight of 
land, parties of guillemots and razor-bills, old birds and their 
half-grown young, the latter shrilly piping for food. And, sure 
enough, when at last we reached our headquarters, we found the 
cliffs almost tenantless. Almost, but not quite: the teeming 
hosts of auks and guillemots had fled, but a few gulls with young 
still remained upon the ledges, while cormorants and shags in 
abundance haunted the rocks just above the surf, or fished 
assiduously in the open water. Terns were everywhere, and 
gannets frequently ploughed their way through space; but all 
were hurrying westward, their dazzling black and white bodies 
standing out conspicuously against the brilliant blue of the sky 
above and the translucent water below. Again and again we 
watched expectantly for that marvellous plunge in search of 
prey so characteristic of the solan goose, but always in vain. 

Occasionally it was our good fortune to see a black guiilemot, 

and in the translucent green water the motion of the wings, as in 
flight, could be plainly seen as the bird pursued its course under 
water. The legs appear never to be used as propellers, whereas 
in the shag and cormorant swimming is always performed by 
he feet, the wings, even when under water, being closely pressed 
to the sides. The hunting tactics of the shags were a constant 
delight to watch. About one hundred birds haunted Sheep- 
haven Bay during my stay in this neighbourhood, and | kept 


them under observation daily. They searched this sheet 
of water most methodically, beginning at the entrance thereto, 
and working inwards to the shore. Having thoroughly 


explored a fairiy wide area, first one and then another of 
the troop would rise and fly low over the water for about fifty 
yards, then drep; finally, the rest would tollow in a body, and 
the search was repeated. Every now and then a great wing- 
flapping took place, every bird in the company rising on end on 
the surface of the water and vigorously fanning the air, after 
which many still remained with motionless wings raised heaven 
ward. What this was for I failed to discover. 

As the tide fell much of the bay became converted into a 
sandy beach, traversed by a stream running inwards belund the 
great promontory of Horn Head. These periodically exposed 
acres, plentifully besprinkled with shallow pools wherein lurked 
small crustacea, worms and shell-fish in abundance, were most 
thoroughly overhauled by flocks of gulis, oyster-catchers, curlew, 
whimbrel, redshank and ringed plovers, while herons in abun- 
dance stalked the deeper streamlet. Here, carefully concealed, 
one could watch these varied types seeking their daily bread, and 
much of entrancing interest came to light during these hours 
of waiting. To me, one of the most curious things was the 
ingenious way in which the gulls compelled their hidden victims 
to reveal their whereabouts. Standing in some pool, ‘ knee- 
deep" or less, they would suddenly commence a sort of dance, 
the feet, for a few seconds, being set a-paddling with the most 
incredible swiltness; then there followed a pause, during which 
the bird darted its head now this and now that way, as though 
picking up small swimming creatures by the score. What was 
the nature of the animal life thus disturbed I could not discover, 
though I[ tried, both with my hands and my stick, to imitate this 
vibratory motion. 

As the tide rose the scattered foragers were herded gradually 
together, and finally were driven away altogether, some to 
the beach, others to new pastures. The curlews always betook 
themselves to the steep hillside bounding one side of the bay. 
A hillside barren enough to all appearances, at a distance, 
but which I found to be clothed in bracken and bog-myrtle 
and heather, breast-high, and scattered with huge boulders, 
over and amid which trickled small streams, giving life to 
delicious green moss and tender ferns. In this paradise, shared 
only with grouse and rabbits, the curlew spent the periods ot 
high tide, preening themselves or basking in the sun, 
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Sometimes we explored the rocks in the direction of the 
Bloody Foreland, seeking for peregrine, choughs and ravens, 
aod happily not in vain. A pair of peregrines had made an 
eyrie in a cave midway up a cliff some six hundred feet high. 
Among the ledges a few pairs of gulls still nested; lower down 
sat cormorants or shags, while far down over the sea itself floated 
herring-gulls and kittiwakes, like drifting snowflakes, their wild 
cries making music in the air well harmonising with the grandeur 
of the scene. As we sat revelling in this gorgeous panorama, a 
peregrine darted forth and gave chase to a gull, bearing his prize 
back to the rock and its clamorous family. Soon there fell a 
shower as of snowflakes, as the victim was stripped of its snow 
white plumes, and then the clamour ceased. Choughs we saw 
but once, when we disturbed a small party as we approached 
the cliff. lor a time they chattered among themselves on a low 
stone wall, then vanished. On another day we had the good 
luck to come across a party of ravens which were performing the 
most wonderful gymnastic exercises in mid-air. Evidently they 
were engaged in a mimic battle, and every now and then one 
would turn over on his back, presenting beak and claws to his 
imaginary adversary. 

‘The chough and the raven are, unhappily, fast disappearing. 
By the natives, | am glad to say, they are rarely molested, 
but the egg-stealer even here pursues his career of greed, which 
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full volume of clear water, the expert will not waste time flogging 
places where currents which would fish well later are turbulent and 
excessively rapid, neither would he make for a waterfall and work the 
rush immediately below. The old hand knows well what to do, and 
his search will be mainly directed to the moderately flowing stickles, 
or runs of = ripplin broken water where trout throng to shake off 


S 
parasites and pick up food and vigour without unnecessary effort, Che 

runs will not be deep, and the old hand will decidedly fish them up, never 
down, Ile will begin at the tail end, termed the ‘thang” in Scotland, and 
pr vceed to work first with a short line to cover fish lying near, increasing it 
till the spot is thoroughly tried, woen he will walk or wade a couple of yards 
higher, go throu the same process, ind so on until the fall is reached 


ol 
gh 


If he tries there, it will only be in the shallowing sides where the stream 
’ 


is quieter. Ile will pass by all salmon pools and ps till May, but wiil 
try carefully all rather shallow glides, even in scarcely broken water, ever 
working up stream, In large violent stickles he will pay chief attention to the 
tail, but will not nevlect the edges of such currents. So much for places. When 


April arrives, should the water be of similar vo'ume, which is improbable, trout, 
now grown stronger, will rise better in the rapid parts ; but even then I have 
named the best. 

Now for the method of casting Let the first cast be made straight 
across stream, the flies allowed to trivel but a litthe way, then picked up and 
the second cast delivered inclining slightly upwards—each can, of cours 
repea ed; the next cast a little further up, and so on, bearing In mind that as 
the casts are delivered more and more up stream the line out will be shortened, 


Also, after each throw, a sulliciency of slack will be drawn in with the 
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will probably be pursued till extinction puts an end to this 
nefarious work. The raven especially is nowhere abundant, nor 
ever has been, and this because of the jealous way in which each 
pair drive off all of their own kind from the territory which they 
have marked out as their owr. Thus they are easily reduced, 
and their places are now rarely filled. It speaks littie for the 
ornithologist’s vaunted love of his native birds that this should 
he so—but it is. W. P. Pycrart. 


EARLY SPRING 
FLY-FISHING. 


LTHOUGH a few rivers open in February, March Ist is early 
enough, in all conscience, to commence fishing, and even then 
trout are in poor condition and their fighting powers far below 
the mid-April standard, They are gradually recuperating 

after their spawning operations, and are further weakened by the force 
of winter spates and scarcity of food. Hence, some knowledge of their 
habits is essential to the fly-fisher’s success, and these differ materially 
in early spring and in sammer. In March, taking a river with the usual 
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left hand, in view of the tac that the flies are now mor rectly 
travelling down towards the fisherman, and beilying loo in tl 
water would prevent his being in close enough touch w his ti Aval 
is casts approach the ex'reme ip leliveries, t y must be ! ited n re 
quickly, and not suffered to dweil for the same reason The ra t ; 
ior this stvle is simple Trout invariably lie with their heads po ’ 
avainst the current, and (1) the angier is more | t tat the bil ! 
ol them; (2) in striking, the hook 18 driven into their moutl instea | 1 
pulled out asin the uncanonical down-stream, chance-it metho]; and (3) UI 

are presented as natural insects carried down the stream instead of Deing dr 
against it, which, to say the least, 1s abnormal, Vet the lazy, cast-w th 
current Gown-stream angler will conti , In pit If all rul ind rick or 
lose fish alter fish, getting n occasional belated victim, w his u 

brother is quietly filling his pannier, Truc, ¢ latter goes to mot 
trouble ; it is not nearly so easy a method, it it pays No wonder 
trout quick y urow shy In many fivers; lor thetr shyness S isea y 
unorthodox down-stream castir Ine act of striking should never ) 
violently A turn of the wrist with « firm, moderate, yet qu , stro 
in the down-stream irection, no er liv, is all t t is n sary. It 
most uselu:i to remember iways to rasp th rod uf r the wie it wi 
fishing, otheraise, should a good trout take, ther will i irl l, 
possibly, language. rhe reel vu be an easy, Ire heck, wl 1 gives 
infinitesimally and eases the gut in sinking Surike promptly whenever y 
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feei a fish, str wit it w mn you s¢ t iige in the water over your flies, always give the flies tim >; never drag them, a5 thev are supposed to descend 
and strike whenever the line straightens out suddenly, as this generally means at the rate of the current, and a rather slow, undulating movement is 
This applies equallyto across-stream casts and those directly sufficient, though in short casts the upper dropper may be occasionally jigged 
ng the flies, the rod should not be heid at an acute angle with on the surface with good result. When a fish in play has gone below thre 
t quite low, the tip not very far above the surface. Wading is angler, dragging it against the current head over water has a paralysing effect, 
ilmost always necessary, and the more quietly it is done the better. Men Slide it towards the half-submerged net, no flurry, and when its head and 
who emulate a motor-launch spoil the water for others besides scaring their shoulders are over the ring, up with it gently. In bringing a trout to net, do 
own fish. When a good trout is hooked, there need be no fluster; vp with not reel up too short, as the rod will be held verticaliy. Hard, dry weather is 
tl int of the rod, a fee] n, keeping just sufficient strain (no more) to unfavourable in early spring A darning-needle carried in the fly-book 
prevent him from rooting out the hook at the bottom. Let him run if he wants is very useful in undoing tangled collars. Should the wind be from the 
to, but if making for ags, etc, the butt may be given when the rod is held rear of the fisherman, the backward sweep of the rod must be strong and the 
almost horizontally a bent throughout its length, Should a hooked fish forward cist very gentle, else a crack will Le heird and the stretcher fly ox 
eap out of t water, ways touch the surface with your rod-tip on the est. As different flies suit different rivers, it is always wise to consult a 
tant { s fi collars in early spring as In summer, when trout are reliable local expert; still, I shall conclude with giving the dressings of fcur 
usty why no vl I venture to recommend gut entirely unstained, early patterns which [ have found deadly on any water. These are (1) 
Trout view tackle from neath, and though the bluish gut so much vended Pheasant-tail, body fibre from cock pheasant’s tail, ribbed fine gold, tail 
may | he eye, it forms a dark line against the skv. A take of fly is apt three rabbit whisks, wings and legs a brassy-dun hackle; (2) Gold-ribbed 
to be capricious in spring and may end abruptly ; therefore, fish hard while it ILare’s Kar, body fur from hare’s poll slightly mixed with yellow fur, ribbed 
ust If trout are apparently not rising at all, it is highly probable that fine gold, wings, legs and tail a brassy-dun hackle; (3) Infallible, body 
they are feedir n sub-imagos, pupa not risen to the surface In this case, blue mole’s fur, tipped with crimson fur, wings, legs and tail a bluish-dun 
try sunk fly-fishine by letting the flies sink some six inches under, and hackle; (4) Maxwell’s Red, body hare’s ear and yellow ribbed gold, wings, 
manipulate them with a slow up-and-down motion. But in ordinary fishing legs and tail red gamecock’s hackle. 


SOME ITALIAN FOUNTAINS. 


TALY, as is fitting, is the 


land of beautilul foun- 


tains. Her parching 
ummer climate mak 
no ornament » Welcome 
in her citte ind illa iS 
e from which fl tel 
\nd because ol this wd 
because her mountains furnish 
her vith an abundant upply 
ind her sons have been artists 
ible to de n enchanting 
receptacle r it, wherever 
we »in Italy we are ce | 
b pring it ulling iter 
ind} t . Many of Italy’ 
lountan imilar to the 
traveller, an even to tho 


been pa ted and photographed 
and much ha been written 
about them. Yet not a_ few 
there are which remain hidden 
away, except to the enthu- 
siasti visitor who penetrates 
into little-known recesses of 
ancient gardens and seldom 
seen courtyards of old palaces. 

| venture to think that 
most of the fountains illustrated 
in this short article are un- 
familiar to the majority of 
travellers, who, though they 
may have strolled through the 
famous LBoboli gardens at 
Florence, hardly ever notice 
Gian Bologna's beautiful Venus 
fountain in the = innermost 
recesses of Buontalenti’s grotto, 
or the charming fountain in the 
uccellajya (the wround reserved for 
snaring birds). The former is 


Oe RAO OR ee ® 


one ol the master's very 
earliest works, and it is said 
that so ashamed of it was he 
that he had it placed where 
no one was likely to see if. 
Present-day critics will hardly 
agree with this estimate of his 
work. The fountain, entirely 
of white marble, in its tiny 
dark grotto is very difficult to 
photograph, and the pedestal 
under the basin, as well as the 
base itself, have had to be 
omitted. They are of simple 
but graceful design, and the 
flat base is covered with ripple 
marks to imitate water, a pretty 
idea | have not noticed else- 
where. The four figures cling- 
ing to the basin should spurt 
out water from their mouths 
over the rock on_7 which 


Venus stands, The other THE GATES OF JSOLOTTO, BOBOLI GARDENS, FLORENCE. 
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fountain is above, amid vineyards, and the enclosure con- 
taining it is kept locked. The pool from which it rises has 
a curved stone seat at one side, and the marble figure of 
Ganymede surmounting the upper basin is p irticularly graceful. 
his simple fountain, with its weathered stonework and peaceful 
surroundings, has a very special charm, especially as it is 
situated in a corner of the grounds of a palace, not themselves 
distinguished, fine though they are, for what Mrs. Wharton has 
so aptly termed the magic of the old Italian garden. 





| ie rd 
brake 
A WALI-FOUNTAIN IN THE VILLA DORIA, GENOA. 


but there is one spot in the Boboli gardens where this 
magic still lingers, and though it is, perhaps, the most important 
piece of design in the whole of the grounds, it is so situated that 
I have known even 
an expert on the 
subject miss 
it altogether. 
Isolotto, the oval 
pond with a cen- 
iral island — sur- 
rounded by a tall, 
dense, clipped 
hedge of ilex, is at 
the lowest part ot 
the garden, and 
two glorious viali 
lead to it. It 
is most easily 
reached from the 
entrance by skirt- 
ing the garden 
front of the palace, 
passing along by 
the lemon-houses, 
and finally bearing 
a little to the left. 
Isolotto is a verit- 
able scheme _ of 
fountains. In the 
centre is a colossal 
fountain by John 
of Bologna, which 
Was surmounted 
by a huge figure dv) 
of Oceanus, taken 
down last year 
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SARCOPHAGUS AS A WATER-TROUGH, VILLA BORGHESE, FRASCATI. consisting ol a 
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THE VENUS OF GIAN DI BOLOGNA IN THE BOBOLI 
GARDENS 


and removed to the palace. ‘The appearance of the fountain has 
thereby been ruined. On each side of the great ram-gates are 


shell-like basins, with sea monsters spouting water into them, 
and other fountains stand on the border of the pond at regular 


intervals. Capricornus was the constellation under which 
Cosimo I. had placed his destinies, and this accounts for th 
figures of animals on the gate-posts and elsewhere. The spacing 


of the pools on the ground-level under the great central fountain 
is perfec tly charming. These pools are obviously intended to be 
used by the gardeners for dipping their cans, and thei form is as 
convenient as it isgraceful. In the very centre olf llorence, in the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, 1s a delightful little fountain, 
past which hurry crowds who make the court a thoroughfare to 
and from their business. Few pause to notice the gem in the 
middle of the court, which was made by Andrea Verrocchio for 
lorenzo the Magnificent, and represents a bronze boy clasping a 
big fish in his arms, from whose mouth a_= slender jet of 
water shoots upwards. This courtyard used to be disfigured 
by ugly lamp-posts, but, as will be seen in the accompanying 
photograph, they 
have recently 
been removed. In 
the courtyard of 
the Palazzo Bevil 
acqua (formerly 
Campeg gi) at 
Bologna, designed 
by Lramantino, is 
a very curious 
fountain, On a 
tall square column 
sits a marble lion, 
from whose lips 
runs a thread of 
water into a well 
head. The court 
yard itself is ex 
tremely fine, andits 
fountain 1s in per 
fect keeping with 
its surroundings. 
Wall-fountains 
lend themselves to 
an infinite variety 
of treatment, and 
at Genoa, In what 
remains ol the 
garden of the 


Villa Doria, is 
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mor ie I e ( nmoner style 
' n 1 elaborate frrott 
ke kin the rece : \ncient 
ure gi are frequently turned to 
ACE tr t . ! iter, and very 
well the The example ere 
rive i! ( irden of tl Vi 
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round « ne ule uits it well 
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finest botanical establishment in the world, where 

nee and beautiful gardening go hand-in-hand. Many 
tures may be seen at the present season, Snowdrop 
mens, clouds of Crocuses and other flowers opening 
March sun; but a centre of interest is the plant 
hat is called the “herbaceous’’ ground. It is a 
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modest structure, only heated sufficiently to dispel damp and 
hard frosts, and filled with Alpine tlowers that may be enjoyed 
in comfort. Never have | seen this house more interesting; it 
is filled with rare and familiar plants, all grown in shallow pans 
or pots, and unsullied by the weather that is a sore trial to the 
same kinds in the rock garden. It is surprising that the “ Alpine 
house’ is not more used in English gardens. Many years have 
elapsed since the present structure was built at Kew, and 
infinite pleasure it has given to the thousands who visit 
the gardens during the spring season. There is nothing 
expensive in its construction, and rare bulbs may be grown 
to perlection. Certain families of plants ask for protection from 
the winds and rains of spring, the Crocuses in particular. | 
am not thinking of the yellow kind that is gilding the grassy 
slopes with colour, but those that are of the most delicate 
shades, flowers that must be close to the eye if their subtle 
beauty is to be appreciated. Flowering in perfection at the present 
time are Crocus alatavicus, C. biflorus, C. wrius, C. chrysanthus 
albus, a gem among its race and keeping company with the little 
Narcissus cyclamineus. A sweet scent comes from the flowers of 
the Netted Iris (I. reticulata), and the Saxifragas are aglow with 
colour. Among the most charming plants I noticed were Tulipa 
pulchella, T. saxatilis, Tanacetum argenteum, Cyclamen Coum, 
Bulbocodium conspicuus, Draba grandiflora, Saxifraga burseriana 
major, S. Frederici-Augusti, S. oppositifolia, 5. Pseudo-sancta, 
Iris sindjarensis, 1. Danfordiaw, Narcissus triandrus, Muscaris, 
Arabis verna and Chionodoxas. It is not only that some of the 
plants are rare and never seen to better advantage than in a 
house of this description, but they are beautiful in themselves, 
providing a reserve of flowers for the house. Even in winter 
there is much to interest one, and those not in good health can 
under these delightful conditions watch the various plants 
developing towards their flowering stage. Many kinds win 
our admiration not entirely from the beauty of the flowers, 
but from the colouring of the leaves. The Galax, Shortia, 
Mossy Saxifragas and Sedums have a rare beauty of leaf, the 
colouring of the Shortia being almost as welcome as the pure 
white flowers. There are few difficulties to encounter in 
bringing the plants to their richest beauty. Many of the 
more familiar kinds, such as the Daffodils and Iris reticulata, 
may be grown in a_ window. rhose who cherish rock 
garden plants should not forget the Alpine house. The green 
house and conservatory are in evidence; why not this indoor 
home for the flowers that seem to shiver in the cold winds of an 
English spring! Unfortunately, this house of flowers is away 
from the main paths in the Royal Gardens, and is seen by 
comparatively few of the visitors. Perhaps the authorities will 
consider whether a more central position could be selected to 
bring this praiseworthy way of growing Alpine plants more 
directly before the public. ©. T. Cook. 





Some Inskcr TREE PEs‘ts. 
TILE numerous insect diseases which attack trees deserve careful 
consideration from gardeners and foresters, for by timely attention to an 
affected tree it is sometimes possible to check an epidemic. A familiar 
disease among Spruce is known as the Pineapple gail disease. The common 
Spruce (Picea excelsa) and the Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis) are subject 
to attacks, particularly when the trees are not growing under the most 
favourable conditions. Diseased trees are readily recognised by the swollen 


places noticeable on the shoots. On young shoots the galls are green, but 
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on old branches the y are brown and dead. These galls appear on one side Some New Mock ORANG! 
of the branch and resemble a small cone witii needles attached. They are Among the many hardy shrubs which flower in lati spring, not ha 
caused by a minute insect (Chermes abietis), which punctures the bark when sweeter flowers than the Mock Oranges, or Syringas as they are often 
¢ S ‘ ! 
it is very soft and tender, rhe insect goes through several changes in form erroneously called. Until a comparatively recent date these were represent 
juring its life cycle and should be attacked during spring. li a tree by large and rather unshapely shrubs that needed considerable spice to show 
is not badly infested, the galls may be picked off and burnt, but, in off their flower beauty to the best advantage, rhe introduction of a dwarf 
any case, much good can be done by spraying every ten days during variety named Puiladelphus Lemoinei some years ago was, therefore, of 


, , ¢ i " } " lej » »% + . no . . byl } } 
Avril, May and June with an emulsion formed by incorporating six pints considerable advantage, and tim: has proved that this was but the forerunner 
of paratin with one and a-half pounds of soft soap and adding the of many of its class. These dwarf-growing Mock Oranges are excellent for 


mixture to thirty-six gallons of soft water The paratiin and soap planting towards the front of a mixed border of choice shrubs, or a large 


should be well mixed in one and a-half gallons of boiling water until the soap 


lawn bed may be filled with them, and the bed « rpeted with Scillas, Winter 


is dissolved. By this means a creamy emulsion is formed which can be Aconites, Snowdrops or other early-flowering bulbous plants Foriunately, 








mixed with the water. The same insect attacks Abies nobilis, and forms these shrubs are not fastidious as to soil, providing it is well enriched with 
ring-like galls on the under-sides of the branches. Chis, however, is not the manure, As the flowers are produced on wood of the previous year’s growth, 
insect which causes the gouty swellings so frequent about the growing points a good system of pruning is to cut the shoots back almost to the groun 
of stems and branches of that tree. Frequent applications of the above each year immediately the flowers have faded, and at the same time give a 
mixture are beneficial It not infrequently happens that trees growing on good top-dressing of partially decayed manure, his induces the formation 


hot, dry soils, or under other unfavourable con- 
ditions, are attacked by scale insects. Among 
conifers, species of Cupressus, Thuya and 
Juniper are very liable to attack, while among 
deciduous trees, Willow, Ash and Pyrus are 
often victims. Phe Conifers-may be treated in 
spring as recommended for the Spruce aphis, 
while deciduous trees may be given in addition 
a winter wash of a stronger character, which 
will help to cleanse the bark of all kinds of 
impurities. This wash may be composed of 
two pounds of caustic soda (ninety-eight per 
cent.), one pound of soft soap, five pints of 
paraffin and ten gallons of water. The soap 
and paraffin should be mixed with one gallon 


of boiling water, and 


the soda with the remain- 
ing water, afterwards mixing all tovether and 
using as a spray, The mix!ure must be applied 
on a calm day, as it is biting, and will cause 


ands and face if 





the skin to pee 1 off the user’s | 
he allows the spray to blow back over him 
A Pest to PINES 

\ disease which causes’ considerable 
damage among Pines, especially Pinus muricata 
and P. sylvestris, is the result of a small moth 
known as Tortrix buoliana. Young growths 
are attacked and injury is caused by the larve 
of the moth burrowing up the centres of the 
young shoots and in the end causing their 
death. lrees have sometimes been so badly 
crippled by this disease that, instead of forming 
fine leaders and straight trunks, they have 
developed into wide-spreading, stunted bushes 
without any signs of a trunk, The mature 
insects appear twice during the year, the first 
lotemerging from the cocoons, in which they 
have hibernated all the winter, about the end 
of June, and the second brood hatching out 
about the latter half of August or early in 
September. It is a difficult disease to deal with, 
and the best method appears to be to remove 
the infected shoots while they contain the larva 
and burn them, If a sharp look-out is kept 
during the proper season the moths may be 
seen fluttering about the branches It is 
possible that by spraying the trees at that 
period a lot of moths would be killed. The 
small ermine moth, a pretty little white insect 
covered with black spots, damages Euonymus 
and other things by its caterpillars feeding on 
the leaves. The caterpillars are found in bir, 
colonies enclosed in a fine web, and are very 
voracious. They appear about the time that 
the young leaves are fully developed, and, if not 
attended to, quickly strip a bush of its leaves 
It is difficult to 


get at them by syringing with 
either of the above-mentioned compounds, for 
the web acts as a protection; consequently a 
mixture is used with which to Spraythe leaves. A 
deposit of poison is left behind which kills the 
caterpillars as they feed. The Lest mixture to 
use is formed by mixing two ounces of Paris 
green in twenty-five galions of water. This 


must be well stirred and applied in the form 























ofa fine spray, not as a thorough drenching. PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORINCK 1 FOUNTAIN BY ANDREA VERROCC///0 
Holly leaves which have a peculiar brown, 

patchy appearance, as though they were blistered, may be sometimes noticed of strong young shoots, which will flower the following = spri hy 
This is the work of a fly known as the Holly fly (Phytomyza ilicis), It adopting this method of pruning the shrubs are always neat | 
deposits its eggs beneath the epidermis of the leaves, and the larvze work in compact, and can be used in many situations where larger ar more robust 
much the same way as those of the Celery fly. Irees that have only a few kinds would be out of place. Among the most beautil of thes V 
lamaged leaves ought to have the latter removed and burnt. Badly affected dwarf Mock Oranges is that known as Philadelphus purpureo-ma ulus 
trees ought to be syringed with the parattin mixture every ten days in spring, As its name implies, the four white petals of each flower have a inpl 
Say from Aprilto June. The Felted Beech coccus is causing considerable blotch at their base, and this imparts great charm to i flowers, 
damage in many places. It is well known by its white woolly covering, Keosace has large, creamy white double flowers which are urticularly 
which in some cases is spread on the bark quite thickly. Scrubbing with a fragrant, Fantaisie is a beautiful large single variety, some of 1 
parathn wash is sometimes resorted to, while for cases that have not become flowers having a delicate pink tinge towards their centres. [’. Lemouinei 
very bad, spraying over annually with the caustic wash recommended above erectus is an older variety than those named above, nd, Ss t 
acts asa preventive agall st its spreading, Attacks of aphis ol various kinds name implies, is of erect growth (therwise it 18 i counterpart 

are often noticed on flowering trees, such as Cherries and Piums, and these P. Lemoinei, the flowers of which are pure white, very fragrant and of 
may be kept in check by spraying with the paraffin wash, D medium siz I. 
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~ MOUNDSMERE_ MANOR, 
BASINGSTOHRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


lr is the delightful quality of English homes that, even when 


the building is new, the very nl on 
imparts to it a flavour of history, and | 
with continuing traditions. The manor 


was included at the time of the Dom 


Lermesplet Hundert, or as one writes to- 


rings it into lin 


which it stand 


ot Moundsmere 
‘sday Survey in 


lay, LBermondspit 
Hlundred. It was then as now in the parish of P 
tout the tale of serfs and villei that appeat 


reston Candover, 
in the Survey 


does not make very illuminating realing. In 1133 Henry III. 


founced in the church ot St. Mary, Porchester, 
Canons, which was known as Southwick 


s8r held from William de Pont 


a house of Austin 


Priory, and the 


de |l’Arche the 


manor later known as Moundsmere. If manors like nations 
are happy Wien they have no history, Moundsmere is to be 


congratulated, for there is little to chronicle u 
lle ry L\ " when the vor ul Priot of Southwi k 
a neighbouring lord of the manor, William 


bourly trick of impounding a hundred of the | 


ntil the reign of 
went to law with 


I wood, Phis 
cantankerous pet mn seems to have played the 


very unneigh- 


rior’s sheep, “ ot 


which forty had since died of hunger.” The prelate got a 


hundred shillings to assuave his wrath. Like all monastic 


property, Moundsmere had an unpleasant publicity at the 
Dissolution , when it became part of the dowry first of Anne of 
Cleves and then of Catherine Howard. On the latter’s death 


Henry VIII. granted it to Winchester Collece 


lor some other manors. The successors of Will 


in part exchange 
iamof Wykeham 


lost no time in turning their new property to very practical 


iccount. The parish in general lies on low 
Moundsme re the elevation is over five hundred 


windswept and the air bracing. Winchester C 


sanatorium and chose Moundsmere. 


round, but at 
feet, the country 


o1rege neede d a 


The transfer from the King was completed in 1543, and in 
the following year the farm-buildings of the manor were 1 
the occupation of the scholars who fell sick of the plague that 
visited Winchester. Presumably the accommodation was poor, 
for the warden made haste the same year to put up new 
buildings, which sheltered the boys during the autumn and 
winter terms. It is probably safe to identify these works with 
the very fine timber and tile barn which now forms so charming 
a feature of the estate. In 1554 the plague broke out again, and 
as medical intelligence grew the barn was found wanting. Queen 
Mary’s idea of a wedding gift was to make it—not receive it, and 
out of the money that thus went into the coffers of the college, 
‘*the chyldren’s hows at Mouseberie for their comfort in tyme of 
siknes was repaired and bedplaces and windows provided.” The 
bedless and windowless hospital barn of the previous ten years 
must have added a needless terror to the plague. However, tis 
sanatorium was obviously cherished, for all succeeding lease 
granted by the college authorities covenanted that they should 
retain the use of the new buildings adjoining the manor house 
“for such time only as the warden, scholars and others should go 
there for avoiding the plague.” This arrangement continued tor 
abcut a century, but in 1666 the boys went to a farm at Cranley 
to escape the extending infection of the Plague of London. 
The name of Oades crops up in the records of the manor 
for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One is really 
rather ashamed of James of that ilk. He was accused of 
blaspheming the Scriptures, and it was so far proved against 
him that he had in 1637 “rhymed prolanely on the Lord's 
Prayer” that he had to make public submission not only in his 
parish church, but even in Winchester Cathedral. The outraged 
public conscience was further soothed by a fine of one hundred 
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pounds, a wholesome deterrent against rhyming, profane or other- 
wise. The name of Moundsmere is soundly descriptive, for the 
site is encircled by a low mound, which forms a ring some three 
hundred yards in diameter. Whether this were Roman or earlier 
must be left to such earthwork experts as Mr. Hadrian Allcroft 
to determine. 

The only existing old building of importance other than the 
barn is a farmhouse now occupied by Mr. Wilfred Buckley's 
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bailiff. It is, unquestionably, of Queen Anne’s day, and has 
a red-tiled roof of beautiful pitch; but the brickwork, save for 
one chimney, has been rougl-cast. There is an_ indefinite 
tradition that some woodwork was fixed in this house by a mat 
but lately dead, who said he helped to take it out of a building 
which stood on the present site of Moundsmere. As, how 
ever, a tithe map of early in the nineteenth century shows no 
such building, the story may be taken as an example of the 
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way that Truth in these matters remains at the bottom of the 
well. rhe engine-house, where is generated the current for 
light and power, has been built behind the bailff’s house, and 
designed with such judgment that its roof both groups and tones 
perfectly with that of its neighbour. 

A very interesting feature of the outlying buildings on the 
estate is the model cowhouse and dairy for the supply of 
absolutely pure milk. Mr. Wilfred Buckley has been a close 
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student of the methods employed by over sixty associations in 
the United States which watch over this highly important factor 
of public health, and his model installation 1s the outcome ol 


much thought and scientific care. As, however, Country Liri 
of June 13th, 1908, contained an article on this dairy, it is 
needless to enlarge on it here. It may be hoped that other 
owners of estates will follow Mr. Buckley's stimulating example, 


not only to ensure that their own milk supply is absolutely 
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TU fh: 
" ed, b n | that such wise ethods may 
i i eX ur it mtury ide. 
Vhen w turn to the house itself, only recently ce 
! t ns of Ir. Reginald LBlomtield, A.K.A. 
nee my ed by us p uling qualities of largene 
| re describing it in detail, it is as well to set up the 


\l Blomfield 


idjusts his conceptions. 
eat the Royal Academy 


pyright 


THE 


* are al 
ind unity. 
standard 


and ha 


SOUTH-WEST 


evel 


he Is 


a larve Mr. 


WEST FRONT. 


A 


CORNER. 


tand gift of literary 
*« Architecture 
mnipl ted Work 


not cabinet-making, 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


‘ssion, we leave him to speak for himself. 


neither is it goldsmiths’ 


but a grim intellectual art, moving amid big conceptions 


brooding over them in the 
Durer’s Melancholia. 


spirit of that strange figure in 


Its province is the handling of masses of 
building, not the dexterous manipulation of detail.” 

study 
Blomfield 


plan and illustrations will show how well 
preaches. rhe 


general 
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Copyright FROM Till SOUTH-EAST. “COUNTRY LIFE 
arrangement of the house provides the entrance court on the sacrifices, and wisely so. Given a certain plan, adopted on 
north, with a central porch opening on to the large hall. The the ground of convenience, the pinch is bound to come 
symimetry of this, in relation to the entrance and the three somewhere. [ither the pian must be modilied or some divergence 
internal doors which face it, is created by the screen of columns from strict symmetry must be tolerated. \t Moundsmere both 
marking off the hall from the stair space. Ihe stairs are clients and architect preferred the latter alternative. The pro- 
responsible for the only deviation from symmetrical treatment portions and decoration of the hall strike a note of dignity that 
which appears on the north front. Phey demand a lony window is characteristic of the house throughout. The ceiling was 
for their lighting. Iliad Mr. Biomfield bowed the knee to sugvested by that of the Art Gallery at The Hague. Over the 
academic correctness and put another to match on the east side fireplace hangs the fine portrait of Washington which belon red 
of the porch, he would have been obliged to sacrilice the pian of to John Brown, the Secretary of the American Navy at the time 
the first floor. lhree hundred years ago that course would of the Revolution and the friend of that half-piratical hero, Pau 
have been cheerfully followed; but modern feeling is against such lones. It is natural enough, therelore, to find the eagle gathering 
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t f \ t 1 t pan rh uth 
t 1 | ‘ I room arawing - room, 
I i i I ) out o tiie bevinnings 
i irden. Phe al trations must, of course, b 
examil I wnt ¢ icts. The hNOuse Is a ew on 
ind though work of making the garden proceeds rapidly, 
thie ms dit vet » redeem the bareness with wiich the 
b rise I t i Phere ; some need, therefore 
f the prophetic eye to ceive the noble ith front as im will 
be when seen ! t formal irden now being made. Lhe 
central feature of the front, with its pilasters emphasised at th 
f-line by the ppily-modelled vases, is a good example of the 
rhythmic pr rtions Which are the prevailing note of the best 
Palladian work. Swag, festoon and baluster combine to give 
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richness while yet they are strictly subordinated to the main idea. 
On the west front the treatment is similar but in a lower key, 


which leaves to the south front a right predominance. ‘There is 
one detail, however, common to both fronts which seems to lie 
open to criticism. The little brackets beneath the windows on the 
recessed parts are rather lacking in that robust feeling which 
otherwise characterises the building. When we re-enter the 
drawing-room from. the irden front, we are struck by the 
admirable taste which Mr. and Mrs. Buckley have brought to 
bear on the furnishing, lt is the happy proof of the sympatheti 
accord between clients and architect, always so necessary but 
often so conspicuou ly absent, here is generally to the lovers 
of historic turniture t temptation to crowd their rooms with 
pieces beaut ful io themselves. ‘The illustration of the end of 
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the drawing-room shows with what a nice discrimination 
Mr. Buckley has held his hand. A notable portrait by Laslo 
surmounts the mantel and the recesses are filled with very 
Elsewhere through the house are 
many evidences of discerning and restrained taste. In the 
library is Ames’s picture of Abraham Lincoln, one of the few 
portrait, of that great man which were done from _ life. 
Scattcred about the corridor walls one comes on _ original 
drawings of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling by that brilliant artist Mr. W. Strang. Here is 
a Raeburn and there a David Cox, each removed enough from 
other pictures to allow its quality to be appreciated without 
confusion of idea. Altogether the three rooms on the south 
front form a fine series, and one cannot help some small regret 
that they are not en suite, for double doors at 
each end of the drawing-room would, when open, 
have given a vistaof neara hundred teet. Such 
a scheme would have meant the placing of the 
drawing-room fireplace in the wall on the hall 
side, an arrangement which was not desired; 
but even with the fireplace where it is, small 
doors at the side of the fire near the windows 
would have given an attractive if less open 
vista. 

Ihe east side of the house is given up to 
the servants’ quarters, well grouped round a 
court and conveniently arranged for service. 
The plan of the chief bedroom floor is domi- 
nated by a very admirable idea which came 
from Mrs. Buckley, who had observed how well 
it works in the country homes of America. 
‘The bedrooms are in pairs, divided by a space 
which is utilised on the window side by a 
bathroom with doors to both rooms, and on 
the corridor side by a pair of large cupboards, 
each with a door to its adjoining bedroom. 
‘These cupboards are in effect small rooms, and 
are lit by electricity as well as by borrowed 
light from the bathrcom. They not only have 
the advantage of taking clothes to any extent, 
but obviate the need for much storage furniture 
in the bedrooms themselves, and so make pos 


handsome old mirrors. 


sible an air of spaciousness which is impossible 
in a room overcharged with wardrobes and the 
like. Keference to the plan will show one 
typical pair of bedrooms so arranged, as lack of 
space forbids the inclusion of the complete plan 
of the first floor. 

The second floor is occupied by the ser 
vants’ quarters and by a delightiul nursery suite 
in which toy cupboards have an henoured place 
lt is difficult to see such happy nurseries as 
these without remembering those of tragic sort 
that make so poignant a feature of “The 
Master Builder.”” One has heard hasty critics 
carp at the three Solness nurseries in the new 
house with the tower that formed the scene of 
llalvard’s headlong death We are told that 
it is an idea morbid and impossible, a_heart- 
wringing trick of lbsen’s of a piece with the 
jerky ecstasies of Hilda Wangel. To such 
critics it may come as a surprise to know that 
an English architect of repute, W. Burges, the 
man who restored Cardiff Castle and built the 
splendid cathedral at Cork, did the same thing 
in the not very fantastic neighbourhood of 
Kensington. There the provision gives one the 
uncomtortable jump in the throat that comes 
from the reading of Charles Lamb’s “ Dream 
Children” (surely one of the most moving 
things writ in English), for William Burges 
built a suite of nurseries in that house of 
his in Kensington, and had carved about 
them all manner of joyous things that would 
have enchanted their inhabitants; but he lived 
and died a bachelor. However, that is a 
digression, perhaps pardonable because it shows what mannet 
of man it was whose rather fantastic art has as many and fierce 
critics as it has admirers. ; 

\ point in the planning of servants’ quarters too often 
neglected may be noted at Moundsmere. The rooms of the 
men-servants are approached by an altogether separate stair. 
his is one of many examples of the practical care which 
has been devoted to the perfecting of those arrangements, 
small in themselves, which go to the making of a workable 
house. There is a central system of heating, and all the radiators 
are fixed under window-sills, with inlets from the outer air. 
‘These increase the circulation and ersure that it is only warmed 
air which moves. On each floor there are fire hydrants. So 
much by way of practical note; but what of the place that 
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Moundsmere and its designer take in the of modern 


domestic architecture ? 


story 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield brings to his work a fine scholarship 
and an intellectual force which makes it above all things 
masculine and distinguished. He stands, as is shown in the 
quotation already given, for an exalted conception of the art of 
the architect. By a happy combination of gifts he is able to set 
out his theories with a vigorous pen, and the appeal which 
Moundsmere makes to our taste may be considered in the 
light of Mr. Blomfield’s own words. He been 
instant in denying the claim that “ the true root and basis of all 
ut ilies in the handicrafts,” an idea which is at the root of 
Kuskin’s doctrines, as carried into practice by William Morris. 
lt is true that the cause of architecture is ill-served when 
craftsmanship is either incompetent, insincere or divorced from 
true conceptions of beauty in form and colour. It is, however, 
equally true that unalloyed craftsmanship without the strong 
controlling hand of the architect heads inevitably for asthetic 
anarchy. When William Morris stated that “ Architecture is 
the art of ornamental building,” and that “a true architectural 
work is a building duly provided with all necessary furniture, 
decorated with all due ornament,” he laid down a principle which 
makes foolishness of no small part of the art of As 
Mr. Blomfield has pointed out, a building, however fit for its 


more of has 


Greece. 
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obvious that Mr. Blomfield’s views must be judged by his 
achievements. If Moundsmere Manor is a little heavy, if it 
lacks in some measure that suavity whicl belongs to buildings 
more markedly roofed, the character of the style idopted and 
the present lack of a garden to trame the house are largely 
responsible. On the other hand, the singleness of purpose, 


the ornament and the marked refinement and 
dignity which inform this fine Palladian design mark Mounds 
mere as a notable house in a style per! more 


to bandle than any other. - 


disciplined 


difficult 


W. 


aps 


‘4 NORTHUMBRIAN SHOOT : 
Tut 


a.m. 


LAST OF THE SEASON, 


Y ten out 
hunting-men in 


fellow-gunners are collected, three 


motors, for a day on toot, just as 


keen on shooting as on riding, the more so to-day 
as there is still a “bone in the ground” from last 
frost. And ten a.m. is eariy enough, for are we not 


in the shortest day of the year, and only by ten is there on a 
dull day enough light to shoot by. 


Is it really cold? you ask yourself, or is it just the chill o 


nervous excitement you feel as you stand at the first covert 







































purpose, and however graced with subtle proportions and waiting for the first shout of * Mark over!’’—but we have not 
perfect scale, would not, on the Morris basis, be held to much time to come to any conclusion. Short and sweet was this 
rank as architecture, if it lacked ornament and furniture. first rise, over in nearly a quarter of an hour. Privet under tail 
One trembles to think what supreme works of art would beeches was the covert, and as soon as the beaters entered, out 
be ruled out if such a theory were accepted as_ gospel. came the pheasants over our six guns, and they spread so that 
Incidentally, another name than architecture would have to be each gunner had his share of shooting; it panned out at about 
found for the magnificent severity of the granite temple ot seven each, | think, and the birds were not by any means out o! 
Khitra at Gizel, reach, so that not 
which lacks any a ome more than two ot 
trace of orna- ry LARDER | three were missed, 
ment. Any sane -_ SCVLLERY We stood in the 
view of the Morris Wo ae LARDE — open park, and the 
position must lead SS ee | birds fell on turf 
one to regard tt KITCHEN | cai and so were picked 
as excessive, BILLIARD i ; esse up easily \t cut 
and as magnifying , { ee next drive we take 
a very delightful Th, cLost: place almost by 
passion tor r | fur nes AC Ay tealth, wade 
sincerity and — i TN SE -— through dead 
beauty in craits- a. ake F leave between 
manship into a — - ne 5 ¥ — — ew pine 
shibboleth which croaks LA een serve b® §=6oand hardwoods, 
is destructive of and tand = fifts 
artistic unity. baal yards apart and 
l‘irst and foremost hye out of rht of 
one has to ] one another. llow 
remembet a fact ne anes, ot . _ a= 4 oft is the erey 
which M. Guadet | , TYPICAL haze of the hat 

has set down with ~} seonoon wood branches and 
the epigrammiatic — _, -—_. : how rich the 
vigour of Irench soniaiiaiital * ereen of pine 

criticism: ** Archi- SCALE OF tas So eee ae Oe 4 against the bronze 
tecture Is not an ol the dead 
art of pure theory, PLAN OF MOUNDSMVERE. beech leaves; 
or of doctrinaire and how julet 
ideas. Its object is to construct, its means the knowledge of the woods are! We might almost be in primitive forest; a 
construction.” scratch of a match on our right sounds quite loud; we are out ot 


Mr. Blomfield has expanded this short statement into a 
definition so luminous as to deserve quotation in full, the more 
so because it enshrines the idea which guides his own work. 
«“ The end of the art of architecture is to produce buildings which 
not only answer their different purposes as enclosed and covered-in 
but which also appeal to the imagination and the 
wsthetic sense by the beauty and fitness of their forms, by thei 
disciplined design, by rhythmical combinations which appeal to 
instincts within us as by fine orchestral 
music, Architecture is differentiated from craftsmanship or decora- 
tion, however beautilul, by its greater scope, by the sense it inspires 
of organic thought moving in orderly sequence through parti- 
culars to the total effect.” 

The difference between such a conception of architecture 
and that preached so picturesquely and with so winning an 
emphasis of actual achievement by William Morris has its roots 
deeper than at first appears. The Morris attitude is in its nature 
Socialistic. He surveyed the several arts and crafts which go to 
the making and beautifying of building as a brotherhood, where 
no one art took precedence of another in its character, and the 
only righteous emulation as between artists was ir the perfecting 
of individual details. In this galley there was no room for the 
architect (who must by training, 1f not by nature, be indivi- 
dualistic), save as a provider of windows and frescoes to be 
painted and corbels and newels to be carved. 

It would, in fact, be as unwise to accept the Morris philo- 
sophy of architecture as to deny the magnificent driving 
power which he imparted to his own passionate but disorderly 
conception of the functions of the crafts. When all is said, it is 


spaces, 


some such is touched 


sight ot each other, only | can see the blue whill ot civaurette 


smoke ascending in the still air, blue against the deep green of a 
cypress tree. Now there is a rustle in front, in the dried leaves, 
and a big brown hare lops into view within twenty-five yards, 
and we gaze patiently at each other without a movement for 
secords; when he decides against going forward past the silent 
gunner, and prefers to dodge the beaters’ sticks, which he do 

and welcome, for who can look a roedeer or a hare in their gentl 
eyes, and then fire at them? So the dreamy forest peace cor 
tinues, with only the tap-tap of a stop beating regularly on a pine 
stem to prevent phi asants wandering afield; when a « 
right fairly makes us jump, so loud is the report in ¢ 
thud follows 
again, and in a few seconds a tine cloud of feathers 1 
from the zenith. 


Afte 


paths between banks of laurels and rhododendrons that alm 


rash on oul 
vert,anda 


as the first cock meets mother earth, and all is still 


lowly falling 


the second pick-up we dander alone nari 


guns 


seem to caress the mighty trunks of silver firs, surround ve 
think would be more in keeping with the long-gone res lents of 
lhe Towers, in their more picturesque times and costumes, than 
with our modern shooting party in unromantic tweeds-—-then 
into the vast kitchen garden, where busy gardeners are turn 
up the much-tilled soil, where we stand between low apple tre 
and bare gooseberry bushes, facing an ancient brick truit wall, 
with trees that may have been young in the days of Queen Le 
Beyond the walls are mighty pine trees, elms and spruce, and 
pheasants coming over these are tall and no mista but 
instead of rising the y come down to us, making easier shots than 


if they had gone skyward. 
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HH ! is m i Mi at pheasant covert 

) ld si tings, 0 ck In the 

west a t ke, a who hate ooting, a the put it, “in a 

crow ' ‘Toacertain extent lL sympathise with them; tor instance, 
I id to the cr d that kindly intentioned hosts form, ru 

} I { } re i tur + Seven or ¢ i Ins 
ind 1 é ' 1 beaters in one field, and thi tiie 
I ! é the stul | vert ooting, it i 

ed many bea Dut wha yiai poe itl eature there 

\ ef ulity of the h » harmony with the 

i urt in Phe { » ¥ peach i j ir own birds 
torn ’ the partridge line, | often birds are 

\ ) I llere in thi Gaal ect ! the io . 

brick wall, t lose green turf and formal | of clipped vew 
tree and | the dark pines, and the gold of the cocl 

coming out of them towards the line of guns and their loaders, 

there is a decorative eflect which is much more artistic than the 

dreadiul line across turnips; then, too, you have the pleasant 
pau at the end of each covert and the chat with your fellow 
ind their sympathy if you have done badly, and a little 

praise, too, perhaps, if you have done well, which the writer even 

yet is not too old to appreciate, or too young to give. 


lo Round Wood in thi park in front o! Phe Towers is a 
mall drive, over in a few minutes. I'd have wished it longer, 


to take in the cene the variety of ornamental pines, yew trees, 
cypre \ holly, the mossy sunk wall, and beyond it the park 
and the tately Tudor mansion. Only eight phea wits came out, 


and all dropped, almost simultaneously, and were pi ked up, and 
ve were oll for a long wait by the sandy margin of the twisting 
rill, where, but for pheasants, we would willingly be “ floating a 


worm” for mint-scented grayling. And at this bea. fortune did 
not simile: for mn) unaccountable reason the pheasants all 
went back but two. A gun behind the beaters got six of those 
oing back. 

\fter this we divide, to shoot two long, parallel narrow 
trips, and as, walking alongside them, we admire the colours of 
the hedges and woods, the crops of red hawthorn berries and 
orange hips against the pale green woodland grass, and the deep 


green of pines, such a natural scheme of colour, we think, may 


have once suggested a tartan, so rich and yet subdued are the 
tints. Ihe vrey and silver green of the modern Mongolian 
pheasant | noticed her in fact, me of the cocks were almost 
pure and others half-bred: everyone seems to believe in them 
now Walking up the strips puts many birds into a wood of 


beech trees on a little round hill behind the lodge at the avenue 
ite, and we stand in the road, and in front of the lodge—the 


writer one of those in the road. ‘There is paling behind, and a 

Ulin front and very high beeches on the mound, tall pines are 
behind us and a strip of sky overhead—precions little room in 
which to swing in front. Over comes the first and we miss 
clean—a vallery shot too be hanzed to it! we might have said; 
but the second we just manage to crape down: it flutters 
dropping forty yards into the pine nothing to be proud of—but 
for number three we vow we will get well in front. So we do 

out t advised at first and lean well back against the paling, 
and we do get in front, an umber three comes down from very 

rup, like a bullet Lien hilarious lunch in the little parlour 
of the lodge, the horn cups going round and stories of sport, some 
f them witty, others both witty and a little Elizabethan. The 
juint ence rf port is to catch an ellect and remember it, as 
you shoot, or chase a whale, or gaff your own salmon. . . . 
There is soft haze, the trees of the distant coverts look as if 
drawn on wet blotting paper. Now a farmer's cart of turnips 


comes past the covert end and the yokel in charge stops and 
listens, mouth open, to the muffled winged words directed at 
him by each gunner, and fails to understand the situation till the 
guns begin to play, when his horse takes charge. 

Ihe next covert, the head-keeper (a tine specimen fot 
Northumbria, six feet two inches, with a lovely burr) tells us, is 
called the *“* Boun Tree” wood, the same word we use in Scotland 


for an elder tree. [It comes as rather a pleasing surprise to find 
this nilarity of eech uth of our border. All my com 
panions have loaders and dear, old-fashioned, double-parrelled 
Purdies or the like, while the writer has only a single-barrelled 
modern fi ooter, and can do just as much execution as his 
neighbour well, well! every one to his tast ind it took 
thirty-four years to introduce the percussion gun into our Army ; 
and what a riddance it is to have no loader to suggest and 
ulvise; the last | had “made” conversation in a_ butt, 
moked cigarette lown wind, and talked to me about the 
unphibious denize of the deep in pursuit of their tinny 
prey he meant the seals in Loch Etive cat hing piitock 


p or man! 

We got three hundred pheasants this first day, quite enough 
for this writer’s small wants; and the second dav, under an 
[tahan blue sky, with the ground hard as iron with frost, and up 
on the hills among red-stemmed pines, we got one hundred and 
forty and some woodcock and rabbits. We motored back to the 
station, and saw from the high moorland Holy Island and 
Bamborough Castle, against a sunny sea; one of the most 
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beautiful views in England (or in Dritain)—trained North, and 
past Beal, and at Haggerston lost sight of Northumberland, the 
ea and Berwickshire, in a smother of snow, which is still 
falling. W. G. Burn-Murpocu. 


HILL-COMMON, 


T has been tilled at some time or other, but not within the 
memory of anyone in the neighbourhood. It has been 
sown to gt iss, as th little yellow-flowered h yp-e lover, 
very poverty-stricken and smali as it creeps in patches 
here and there between the stones, might testify if it 

could. Phere are tall thistles, « umps of gorse, tracts ol 
bracken, brambles everywhere and bird-sown hawthorn 
bushes sprinkled in all directions; but no herbage to be 
een on [ill-Common can be deemed worthy of the name of 
“keep.” Yet the hand of man has graven records on the face 
of the whole landscape in characters which few can read; some- 
times, as it would seem, in cipher at the meaning of which even 
the most learned do but hazard a guess. Close at hand and within 
sight from the summit remain various traces of human ac tivity, 
from the three round barrows on the very crest of the hill, 
where once were buried the remains of ancient [British 
chiefs, to the belt of young larch planted ten years ago 
and fenced with barbed wire when a stranger came down 
from town and bought the neighbourhood. An old Koman 
road traverses the country-side, and the eye can trace it out of 
sight in two directions. In places it is a broad, grassy drive, 
with charred hearths from gipsy fires that glowed at dusk under 
shelter of the hedgerows — then it becomes a highway, macadamised 
and steam-rolled—-then almost loses itself in a mere path across 
fields. Over Hill-Common it is an open track, much as it may 
have been long before the Romans came but for the rut of the 
cart-wheel. The village lies some half a mile away in the richet 
valley below. You can picture the early settlement with 
enclosures of grass and arable creeping up to the waste that was 
held in common. You can see the later manor house peeping 
between the trees close by the embattled tower of the parish 
church. You can look down into the square enclosure of the 
village pound, of which the walls have been gradually crumbling 
since the common was. divided and enclosed. On the 
margin of Hill-Common is a white-washed cottage with grey 
emoke still rising from the chimney at one corner of the thatch. 
In a situation of astonishing isolation it stands at the end 
of a narrow strip of garden, filched at some time trom. the 
waste, and boasts of but two rooms and no upstairs. There is a 
tradition of law proceedings in the matter; but the squatter 
succeeded and his descendants live in the cottave to this day. 
\ heap of stones, a crop of rank nettles and two leaning lichen- 
clad apple trees mark the site of another dwelling the story of 
which is quite forgotten. As the place still bears the name of 
* Heyward’s,” it must surely once have been the home of the 
custodian of the common, whose chief duty it was to keep the 
fences good lest any of the miscellaneous stock should break out 
and trespass or unauthorised beasts intrude. It has long been 
left to the rabbits and the wheatears that nest in the rabbit- 
holes, 

Few people go upon Hill-Common to-day. The modern 
road around the toot of the hill is easier than the old direct 
track which no steep couid turn aside. But it is worth a 
trudge of a summer evening just at dusk to watch the 
nightjars hawking moths, and chafers beside the trees where 
the slope runs down to the wood. They begin about the 
hour that the bats first appear, and belore tne owl comes 
silently flitting out of the plantation. They dart swiftly in 
the twilight and turn as lightly as a swallow. They have 
a way of clapping their wings as HU to give expression to 
their enjoyment, and at the same time they utter a sort of whistle. 
As he passes the male bird will often emit a strange bubbling 
note very pleasant to listen to in the still of twilight. And so they 
voon into the night darkness. Sometimes they give up hawking 
and alight on the branch of a tree. Then it is that they indulge 
in that prolonged “ churring ” which in som-= parts of the country 
has given them the name of “churn-owl.”’ It is one of the most 
remarkable sounds that solitude can afford either by day or night— 
loud and continuous, yet the listener can never be quite certain 
from whence it comes. It is like the rattle of a reaping-machine, 
but much more musical, and has something decidedly uncanny 
about it to any midnight traveller who does not know what it is. 
So they go alternately hawking and ‘“churring” until dawn, 
when they betake themselves to the bracken or the wood to 
spend the day in hiding. Sometimes you may put one up from 
“the brake ”’ on the Hill-Common, or see one perched longways 
on a branch of some oak in the wood; tor the nightjar does not 
clutch the limb he rests upon, but stands “ fore-and-aft,” as it 
were, with his head at most times almost down upon the bark. 

The nightjar breeds upon Hill-Common. She can scarcely 
be said to nest, for she makes no structure whatever, nor brings 
so much as a blade or a leaf, but just lays her two eggs on some 


ee 
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1 of ground bet ween the gorse d the bracken or the 
ither The | ir of the eggs is almost white and the 
ire of | t pur} vrey and dark brown. The colouring is 

yt so protective a the case with most eggs laid open to the 
vith n el f bush or herbage. Except upon a chalk 
flinty soil t ire quite white enough to catch the eye. But 

is only two are ever laid, the first remains uncovered but a short 
before incubation commences, and no bird on earth can sit 

| ly than the nightjar. She will let vou pass within a 

few feet of her without rising, and her mottled feathers of buff 
ind brown and grey of various hues afford her a protection even 
en. It is ery difficult to show, even by the finest 
hotographs, both the adaptation of th itting bird to hei 
guvironment and the lesser degree of protective colouring in the 
Both in sun and under cloud the buff and the grey of 

t lurd blend } surroundings; and a sitting nightjar 
kept under observation for the greater part of the day did not 
ive the nest or move in any manner whatsoever, except that 
ww and then there was a visible twitch of the throat as she 

" l. In another feature the eeus differ trom almost 

’ that «ar id on the open ground, They are oval 
nstead of being pear-shaped, Lhe pou ted end of the 
er's eyy, for instance, is a provision against rolling out 
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rhey have been believed, also, to be the souls of infants wanting 
baptism and wandering for ever in the air without rest. The 
opinion that these birds suck milky ewes by night is very ancient. 
It was held by the herdsmen of ancient Greece, and finds 
expression in the Spanish name engana pastor, or deceiver of the 
shepherd It has bestowed upon the nightjar some name 
corresponding to our “ goat-sucker” in almost every European 
tongue. WaLTER RAYMOND. 


RICHMOND CASTLE. 


HK: is every reason for satisfaction at the intelligenc: 
that the Duke of Richmond and Gordon has placed 
this fine old castle in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Works and Public Buildings, What this means it 
is scarcely necessary to explain. As long as a histori 

building remains in private hands it runs two separate risks. 
lhe first is that it may be restored. It is no answer to say that 
it is at present in the hands of an owner with a full sense of his 
responsibility who is not at all likely to interfere with it. 
Ihe vicissitudes attending property may to-morrow place it 
in very different hands. It would be easy, though invidious, 





F. Ellis. RICHMOND CASTLE 
of a shallow nest which has no bulwarks. The eggs of the sand- 
rouse, however, are also elliptical; but she scrapes a hole for 
them and the soft sand prevents them from moving. The nightjai 


crapes no hole, but generally makes choice of a slight hollow, 
which deepens a little during incubation. By day she does not 
willngly leave her eggs. When night brings feeding -time, 
it is next to impossible to observe what takes place. The 
young run at once, but do not feed themselves at first; and of all 
the birds that can play “ the old soldier’ there is none can better 
simulate the disabled wing than the hen nightjar when an intruder 
chances to come upon her chicks. A bird which | watched, 
frightened away from its eggs, went fluttering broken-winged 
along the ground and rose and perched lengthways on the branch 
of an oak with her wings hanging down upon each side. A few 
moments later she returned and continued her feigning in the 
vicinity of the nest. 

Strange stories have been associated with these interesting 
birds. In the North the country people call them “ Gabriel- 
ratchets,” a term given toa sort of hobgoblin that makes itself 


~ 


busy by night. The nocturnal “churring” of the nightjar might 
be expected to link the bird with superstition, just as the flight of 
wild geese has assured many a listener of the passing of Gabriel 


hounds, and of midnight hunting in the air with weird packs. 


~ 


FROM THE RIVER. Copyright. 


to poimt to tine old buildings that within” recent years 
have been adapted to modern requirements at a_ sacrifice 
of their historic interest. Secondly, it may be sold. This 
danger is certainly not decreased by the proposed arrange- 
ment in the Budget of Mr. Lloyd - George. We can 
scarcely imagine the Duke of Richmond and Gordon getting 
rid of a building lke Richmond Castle in order to pay his 
Death Duties; but undoubtedly cases exist in the country 
where the owners of equally interesting buildings could 
scarcely be blamed if they took that course. Both these dangers 
are removed by taking advantage of the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act of 1892 and the Amending Act, of 1g00. The 
latter of these measures provides that where the Commissioners 
of Works are of opinion that the preservation of any monu- 
ment is a matter of public interest by reason of the 
historic, traditional or artistic associations connected with 
it, they may, at the request of the owner, consent to 
become the guardians. It may be pointed out that monument 
in this connexion is defined to mean any structure, erection or 
monument of historic or architectural interest or any remains 
thereof. When the Commissioners acquire a property under 
these Acts, they do not own the freehold, which continues to be 
vested in the original owner, but it is their business to 
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maintain the structure and to do all that is necessary to protect 
it from decay. As long as the monument is under private 
ownership it can only be seen by grace of the proprietor, but 
when under the care of the Government the public have a right 
to examine it under certain well-defined conditions. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the example set by the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon will be followed in similar cases. ‘There 


THE HACKNEY 


ENERALLY © speaking, the 
im oressiou conveyed by the 
inspection of the animals 
exhibited at the recent 
Hackney Show at the 
Agricultural Hall is that the breed is 
being maintained at a_ high standard 
of excellence. Light middle-pieces and 
a deficiency in -girth are, however, 
noticeable defects in a good = many 
instinces, and the question arises 
whether, in their determination to get 
* quality,” breeders are not incurring 
the risk of losing the hardiness and 
soundness of constitution that are, or 
should be, essential qualities of the 
Hackney. Action, as much action § as 
can be got, is not only a desirable but a 
necessary characteristic of the Hackney 
breed; but there seems to be nowadays 
an unfortunate tendency to breed for 
knee action alone, to the detriment of 
the beautiful” combination of — shoulder 
and knee action which ought to be a 
distinguishing leature in horses of the 
Hackney breed. ‘* The Druid” tells us 
that about 1825 there were in Norfolk 
plenty of “strong made short legged 
Hackneys, which could walk five miles an 
hour and trot at the rate of twenty.” 
To walk five miles an hour a_ horse 
needs to use his shoulders, and it may be W, A. Rouch 
doubted whether many of the _ prize- 
winning Hackneys would be capable of covering that distance 
within an hour at a walk, 

The purpose of these notes being more in the nature of a 
necessarily brief review of the various classes exhibited at the 
recent show than of a treatise on the Hackney, we will proceed 
forthwith to deal with the yearling stallions. Among these 
there did not appear to be any animal of more than average 
merit, though if he makes his growth the right way Sparkling 
Cadet, winner of the first prize for Sir Walter Gilbey, look: like 
making up into a nice horse one of these days. In this class the 
second and third prizes were respectively awarded to Mr. W. B. 
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are undoubtedly many buildings in the country, some of which 
are more or less in a state of ruin, that are unlikely to be repaired 
or kept from decay by their present owners. In all of these 
cases much would be gained if the monument were placed under 
the control of the Government. The Commissioners of Works 
have so far discharged their duties faithfully, and have shown a 
vigilance and care worthy of every praise. 


SHOW. 


KIRKBURN TOREADOR. Copyright 


Tubbs’s Adility, by Administrator, and Mr. Hl. V. Sheringham’s 
Creake Palm, by Creake Connaught. 

In the class for two year old stallions, inferiority in action 
put Sir Walter Gilbey’s Sprightly Spark second to Mr. 
Makeague’s King’s Proctor, by Mathias, but there were not 
wanting critics who gave their preference to Mr. Hl. V. 
Sheringham’s Creake Royal Dane, a very useful, compact horse, 
to whom the third prize was awarded. The three year old 
under 15h. rin. made a good show, and both the winner, Mr. 
W. W. Rycroft’s Heaton Performer, by Royal Danegelt, and 
Mr. A. Morton's Lo hiel, by Mathias, ate nice young horses. ‘The 
latter uses himself well, but is not so 
well ribbed up or quite so true a mover 
as the winner. sir Walter Gilbey’s 
grand horse, Antonius, had matters all 
his own way in the class for’ stallions 
over 15h. t1n., and may be taken as a 
representative type ot the modern 
Hackney. Kirkburn ‘Toreador, cham 
pion last year, was rightly placed first 
among the five year old stallions over 
ish. 2in., having for runner-up Top 
manthorpe Performer, a nice horse with 
good bone and plenty of character. In 
the following ciass the judzes appealed 
to a referee before aw.riding the first 
prize to Mr. Bb. P. Evans’s Evanthius, 
by Polonius, in preference to Mr. W. B. 
Tubbs’s Leopard, by Leopold, and_ here, 
as in the case of King’s Proctor in the 
two year old stallion’ class, it was 
“action ” that told. 

In the harness class for mares ot 
geldings over 15h., in the afternoon, 
Miss Ella Ross got first prize with 
Grand Vulcan, by Mathias, the winner 
being perhaps ‘fortunate in finding 
Authority too fresh to settle down to 
work, and a word of praise is certainly 
due to Mr. Howard Frank’s Dunhiil 


tose, by kX ysador, placed SEC na in 
this class. The class for fou year 
old stallions over 15h. 2in. was a 
Copyright strong one, both in point of numbers 
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t t i t how! Kin of the East, the 

\ I y a vera ul-round r, and does credit 
to I NKirkburn ‘Toreador, but he has not the weight 
Ince Sir Walter Gilbey’s Fia ( et, second in 

On Wedne iy the judge ynmenced their labours with 

the judging of the yearling filiies, and in a class quite up to the 
average in merit the first pri was awarded to Mr. |. W. 
Astley’s Nelse ber we, a nicely Dalane | filly with food action, 
\ibin Ophelia, by Polonius, winner of the fir-t prize in the class 
for two year 1 fillies, is quite a nice youns mare, with fine liberty, 
’ l pe and true all round action; but Mr. Ff. W. Buttle’ 
brigham Brunette, placed second, had many friends among the 
critics, In the iss for three vear old tillies over 15h., Sit 
W. Gilbey Soring Bel VAVE & POO! iow and was placed 
fourth, b i Mr. HI. Ileins en's Lady Beckingham, Mr. 
Bb. P. Evans's Woodhateh Fragility and Woodbateh Ruth, the 
property ol ti cue ( nei Pia Wa t vo dl class, and 
tithough different in tyie, both the winner and the econd are 
typ ul Hack y mares. Some good nmures were shown In 
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A BOOK OF TIII WkEIEK. 
k. EDEN PHILLPOTTS has not written a mor 
powerful story than The Thief of Virtue (Murray). 


It i trong in conception and worked out with a 
elt-control and moderation rarely to be found in 
any but the greatest authors. Lhe pilot differs 
from those most in vogue, and a consideration of it must 
“rive birth to many reflections on the ues of life a well as of 


literature 


Novelists and dramatists of all ages have worked 
on certain conventions. Virtue as a rule receives its due 
reward in comedy, and in tragedy its failure to do so stirs the 
emotions of pity and terror which, according to the Greeks, 
tragedy ought to inspire. 

Mr. Phillpotts had evidently been reading deeply in Job 
before beginning to write this book. It 1s permeated with the 
feeling that men are but as stubble, or dust blown before the 
wind. The fact that the story is worked out in the familiar 
atmosphere of Dartmoor ts incidental rather than essential. It 
would have been equally arresting without local colour, and 
even the descriptions of the moor and its surroundings could 
have been dispensed with. The story is conceived by one who 
must have felt that in ordinary human life there are many secrets 
which are never revealed, many sins which, as far as human 
knowledge goes, are never punished or forgiven. 

Ihe central incident in this tale shows the working of rude 
Philip Ouldsbroom is a rich farmer of 
forty, a loud-spoken, masterful man who has a domineering 


and elementary Passio 


iy with him, and thinks himself stronger than he is. 
Phere is an element of foolishness in his disposition, and 
through the mouths of his various characters Mr. Phillpotts 
emphasises this point. It is brought home to his neighbours 
by certain obvious external faults. The man is a _ jolly, 
porting larmer, as fond of the bottle as of the gun, yet possessing 
rarer qualite han the rustics are able to discern. On his 
father’s death he makes up his mind to marry a girl who is 
“tokened” to a shepherd. His method of making love may be 
inferred trom the following passage : . 


4 

Chara ristic of the woman's devious spirit was the fact that one 
paramount condition in this problem she ignored. She had promised to 
marry Birdwood, 

** Speak ! cried Philip, at length, ‘* I can’t stand this. [I’m burni 
live ! "Lis the first time, mind—the first and the lest, for ** yes” I will have 
Who be you a pretty, dinky chit of a cheel like you—to know better what’s 
good for you than a grown man like me? You're the first—the very, very 
first, Unity (od str me down this minute if you ban’t the only woman 
I've ever axed to mary me And d’you think I’ve waited forty year to hear 


‘*no”? NotI! Phere’s only ore answer for me, and the quicker said the 
sooner comes my peace again, *Tis a bargain—quick ! 

The woman, who is of a mean, calculating disposition, 
accepts his boisterous offer, and at the same time lets the first 
man know that her affection is still for him alone. The shep- 
herd, who has been brought up strictly in the Methodist Church 
by a preaching father, is overwhelmed by the gust and force of 
his rival, but the result is to deprive him of all those artificial 
qualities which had been fostered by religion. Ouldsbroom has 
justified hin f simply on the ground * I am strong, and | am up 
top for the minute, and I want that woman, and | am going to 
get her.” The effect on the weakling is worked out with great 
insight and strength by the novelist. lhe man, as Job did, 
turns to his Maker and prays: 

I prayed to God and reminded Him as I'd done His work very faithful 
and s‘eady, and put the case before Him out of a broken heart—for broken | 
was tien. But He didn’t hear neither And after a tidy week of torment, I 
began to see what the world really means and how tl fight goes to the 


strongest, a1 how victory be wen on our feet, not on our knees, 
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the class for brood mares between 14h. and 15$h., action giving 
the first prize to Mr. B. P. Evans’s Medelia, by Medway; and 
in the next class Mr. A. W. Hlickling’s Adbolton St. Mary, a 
fine upstanding, powerful mare, with well-place;’ shoulders, was 
deservedly placed first, in front of Sir Lees Knowles’s Knowle 
Halma, by His Majesty. Such well-known ponies as_ Royal 
Success, Torchfire and Warburton Aneroid competed in 
the open class for pony stallions, the first prize going 
to Royal Success, a remarkably good-looking pony by Royal 
Danevelt, owned by Mr. W. Clif. lor the second year 
in succession Adbolton won the cup as champion broo | mare, 
and again Lady Deckingham was placed second for the 
coveted trophy. The special prize for young stallions went 
to Sir W. Gilbey’s Antonius, a similar reward being given to 
Kitkburn ‘Voreador in the class for older horses. For some con- 
siderable time the judges hesitated whether Kirkburn ‘Toreador 
or Antonius should be entitled to rank as the champion 
Ilackney stallion of the year, their award being finally given 
to Kirkburn Toreador, Mr. buttle’s horse thus retaining the 


championship honours gained last year. 
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fo put it in his own homely way, he thought that “ mine was 
just a pattern case for God to handle.” The fact that he receives 
no help drives him into a sort of desperation in which scruples 
and conscience and rectitude disappear. ‘To put the matter 
brietly, he becomes the lover of Mrs. Ouldsbroom, the false friend 
of her husband and the father of their reputed child. Here is 
iniquity, then, which, acce rding to the rules of the game, ought 
to have been followed by retribution. In reality Ouldsbroom 
is by far the best of the three. Ile has exercised the u ight ot 
the strong against the weak; but he is confiding and unsus- 
picious, and kindly to everybody. His wife is calculating, 
unscrupulous and unfaithful, and her lover belongs to the same 
type as she does herself; but they live out their lives to elderli- 
ness, if not old age. 

The shepherd is the first to go, and it is in his mind to tell 
the husband what have been his relations with the woman, 
but on his death-bed she prevents him by artifice from doing so. 
Log before this the two mean spirits have become antagonistic 
and no remnant of the earlv love between them remains. Here 
is part of the conversation that takes place between the wife and 
her dying lover, whom she feels inclined to murder at the last 
moment: 


** I'm going to tell him!” he whispered, ** It’s got to be. I want to 
tell him once—for hate; to show him I was the strong one—not him. 
Now—now ‘tis only for justice—I won't go on stinging the man from the 
rrave, | 4 


**Can’t you think for the child ?’ 

**Don’t 1? He'll be a shining light some day. Born good, he was. 

Born goo! out of our wickedness. That’s how things happen Phiilip——” 
He fell over on one side and she helped him and put her arm round him. 


“ 


** VYou—-you don’t count,” he continued. You've hated me for years. 
You'd like to smo her me now with my pillow, wouldn’t you? Why don’t 
you do it? Vd thank you for that matter—dying by inches like this is hel 

** Don’t talk.” 

* TL wait for Puilip. As for you—let your God get you out of this 
mess |” 

He vrinned into her hard face. She itched to silence him, and he 
knew what was in her mind. 

** Do it,” he said, 

Iie became unconscious a moment later, and she thought that he was 

dying. She looked at the brandy but put none to his mouth. He appeared 
to recognise her again presently. But he began to sink, 
Philip knows nothing of this, and when he arrives it is only 
to find the man he had thought his greatest friend dead. Thus 
one participant in the secret passes away. The next to face death 
is the wife. Lying on her death-bed she considers whether it 
would be to her son’s advantage to confess the story or not: 


Iler problem centred round Martin’s future, and she wondered whether 

revelation would mar it or make it a finer thing. She had never anticipated 
this great problem, and came upon it now too sick to see all that a decision 
involved. That confession must for ever ruin her own repute did not trouble 
her. She cared nothing for that, Nor did she suffer Philip to influence her 
now. Once she thought of whispering the truth to Martin, Sut she guessed 
that he would not k-ep it a secret afier she was gone, 
While debating tie matter thus in her mind death advanced upon 
her quickly. She became unconscious, and passed away with 
the tale untold, leaving a widower reduced to hopelessness and 
despair. 

Here a rather fine point arises. Would not even 
the most unsuspicious of men, by instinct or otherwise, feel 
thoroughly estranged from a woman who never possessed much 
affection for him and had been false in her young days and 
separated from him in her real likings and interests when she 
was older? One cannot help asking the question; but it must 
be admitted that the relations as described between the two 
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types are very natural. It is in the conduct of the son that 
retribution is found. He has inherited the strict righteousness, 
the habits of economy and moderation and the turn for piety 
that had distinguished his progenitors. In a word, he is the 
very antithesis of the man who believes himself to be his father, 
and the two temperaments come into such conflict that they 
cannot exist side by side. Ouldsbroom now grown old, withdraws 
from the society of his son and grandson and seeks refuge 
and solace on the moor, and his end is adequately described in 
the text from the prophet, “ He shall be driven from light into 
darkness, and thrust out of the world.” 

Such is the ionic tragedy that Mr. Phillpotts with great 
power has represented in this book. We have but displayed 
some of the bones of it; but there is a multitude of characters 
and incident which go to make up the little world in which the 
history is transacted. The best of Mr. Phillpotts’s writing is 
devoted to a woman who keeps the village shop. She has had 
a past of her own, and out of experience and insight acts the 
part of chorus in the drama, It is she who suggests to Oulds- 
broom the reading of Job. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON BIRD=>, 


A History of the Birds of Kent, by Norman F. Ticehurst, M.A, F.R.C.S., 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 


THE publication of this carefully-planned and admirably-executed work, 
which has occupied the author some sixteen years, will be hailed by all bird- 
lovers with great satisfaction. Dr. Norman Ticehurst has done his work in 
the most thorough manner, and among the many indifferent books on Eritish 
birds which have appeared during recent years this ** History of the Binis of 
Kent” stands out as a model of what such a volume ought to be. [lis work 
as an accurate and painstaking observer in the field, his careful study of the 
Kentish specimens in all the local museums and elsewhere, as well as his 
researches and verification of the records of other authors in works both 
ancient and modern, have been set forth in a way that leaves little, if anything, 
to be desired, We are particularly struck with the Introduction, which is in 
itself a concise history of the birds of Kent, and with the manner in which 
the difficult and complicated, though superlatively interesting, question of 
migration has been treated both generaliy anc particularly under each bird, 
and on this subject we shall have more to say presently. 

The history of each species has been most carefully worked out, and 
when krown by various local names a list of these has been given The 
county of Kent, forming the South-Eastern corner of the British Isles, is 
only some twenty-four miles distant from the Continent Jt has been con- 
sidered advisable by Dr. Ticehurst, and we think very rightly, to overstep 
the strict geographical boundary of Kent in one par icular and to include the 
whole of Romney Marsh as far as the east bank of the river Rother 
Both its geographical position and its physical attractions, especially its 


marshes, saltings aud creeks, render it one of the most attractive spots, and it 
offers haunts suitable to every family of birds, more particularly wading birds, 
sea-birds and wildfowl, Ornithologically it is, no doubt, one of the most 
favoured of our English counties, acc it is therefore not surprising that the 


long li-t of species includes many irregular visitors and rare stragglers, which 





in many cases have not been met with elsewhere in the British Isles. We 
learn that rather more than two-fifths of the species on the county list 
belong to this category, and that (twenty - seven species may be 
accounte:] moderately common’ though irregular visitors, on migration, 
thirty-three as rare occa-ional visitors, while no less than seventy-five 
are so rare that not more than six well-authenticated records of each 
can be enumerated, and of these twenty-eight have only occurred on a 
single occasion, 

Che total number of species entitled to a place in the Kentish 
List is three hundred and twelve, exclusive of forty-two doubtful species, 
which are distinguished by being placed within square brackets. Ot 
the one hundred and seven species which breed regularly in Kent, thirty- 
Seven are purely summer visitors, and seventy, whether migratory or not, may 
be found in the county throughout the year, Of the thirteen species which 
have only bred once or on very rare occasions, we may mention the hoopoe 
and marsh-warbler, both summer visitors; the crossbill, which is a fairly 
common though irregular visitor, and has recently appeared in large 
numbers in many parts of England and scotiand; and the ygrey-headed 
wagtail, which has only been known to breed once and is merely a straggler, 
Fifteen species which formerly bred in the-county have ceased to do so during 
the last century. Among them are the chougk and black grouse, which have 
entirely disappeared, and the Dartford warbler, bearded tit and kite, which 
are now very rare stragglers, The kite, once an abundant London scavenger, 
has now almost disappeared as a breeding bird from the British Isles. A 
hundred years ago many bred in a large wood near Canterbur,, and a few 
pairs still remain in Wales, where, thanks to the vigorous efforts which have 
been made to s*ve them from final extermination, they have slightly increase ! 
during the last few years. Montagu’s harrier, the common buzzud, the 
avocet and the black and Sandwich terns might still be regained as breeding 
species if rigidly protected; but the ra en, bittern, puffin and great black- 
backed guli, for one reason or another, can probably never be reinstated, 
Among the more interesting breeding birds the golden oriole, blue-iicaded 
wagtail and K<ntish plover must be specially mentioned, and were it not that 
so many golden orioles are shot before reaching their nesting-places when 
they arrive in pairs in spring, they would be more regular in their appear- 
ance than they are at present. 

It seems curious, considering the proximity of Kent to the Continent, 
that more of the strictly Continental species, such as the crested lark, great 
reed-warbler, icterine warbler, etc., do not occur more frequently, An 
equally curious fact Is the extraordinary number olf species which have been 
added to the Fritish list by Mr. Bristow of St. Leonards during recent years, 


e€ perhaps most interesting to Kentish ornith ogists 





The three species which a 
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ire, first, the Dartford warbler, which was described and figured from a pair 


of birds shot on Bexley Heath, near Dartford, in 1773, but has now disappeared 


from the county; secondly, the Kentish plover, which was first made known 
to science from specimens obtained at Sandwich in 1787. .\ good many 
pairs of this interesting species still nest regularly on the famous breeding- 
ground of Dungeness, and, since the first year of systematic protection have 
increased considerably; thirdly, the Sandwich tern, first deéscribed from a 
bird shot at Sandwich in 1784. It formerly bred on the coast, but has long 
since ceased to do so, though it is still a regular visitor in small numbers in 
spring and autumn, 

Specially interesting accounts will be found of the following specie 
the nesting of the peregrine falcon on the Dover cliffs, where it is greatly to be 
hoped that the local authorities will unite in preventing its destruction ; 
the Chilham her mry ; the former nesting of the avocet in Komney Marsh, 
and likewise of the garganey. 

Puraing once more to the question of migration, it should be noted that 
Dr. Ticehurst, in addition to his own observations, has made a carelul study 
of the migration reports of the committee of the British As-ociation, especially 
Mr. Eagle Clarke’s observations on the Kentish Knock Lightship, and as a 


member of the migration committee of the British Ornithologists’ Club has had 
access to all the observations on which their reports have been founded, 
Ile is, therefore, specially quaiified to deal with this subject, which is a 
feature of his book, 

The peoyg 


within its borders a very complex one, and the bearing of this on its 


raphical position of Kent renders the study of bird migration 
avilauna is therefore extremely important lle has endeavoured to set down 
under each species the facts regarding its migrations, but, as he remarks, 
these conclusions will no doubt have to be modified as our knowledge 
increases The spring movements are dealt with under three heads: 
(1) The departure of our winter residents, (2) the arrival of our summer 
visitors and (3) the advent of our birds of passage. ‘Three routes are utilised ; 
two are the south to north and west to east, while the third, which further 
complicates matters, is that from south-east to north-west, Most of the 
visitors follow the first and last courses, but the evidence seems to prove that 
the earlier arrivals of such birds as the house and sand martins, the swift and 
the lindrail, spreac into Kent from the west. The occurrence of such rare 


straggiers as the white-spotted bluethroat, grey-backed icterine warbler, barred 





warbler and grey and black headed wagtails is attributed to the accidental 
mingling of individuals following the south-east to north-we-t route, The 
autumn movements follow those of spring very closely, in a reverse direction, 
but there is very little evidence of a west to east emigration, Phe autumn, 
passage of the wading birds begins very early, and probably the majority of 
the commoner species arrive in Kent by following the eastern seaboard, 
bringing with them such rarities as the solitary, pectoral and Bartram’s 
sandpipers ; it is probable that a considerable passage of these birds occurs 
both in August and later acro-s the North Sea, and this accounts for the 


regular visits of such species as the ruff, avocet, wood and green sandpipers 
at that season. After the autumn passage is over smaller movements from 
the east occur during the winter months, de pendent on weather conditions, 
such as prolonved snow and easterly wind These take place across land by 
day as well as by night and sometimes assume great magnitu le, and have 
brought such unexpected species as the black-throated thrush, white-wince 
and black larks and the snow-finch, 


Phe scientific nomenclature in some parts of this excellent book may be 


open to criticism. Dr. Ticehurst ts a believer in the advantages of the 
use of Trinomials, which might, we think, with advantage hav heen 
omitted in a work of this kind, but that is a matter of opinion We 


note that the . black-necked gre be (Podicipes nigricollis) is called 


, 


“eared grebe,” which is, in our opinion, a mistake, as this nan 


the 


should certainly be restricted to the Slavonian or eared = grebs 


(P. auritus), It is true that until recently these birds have been greatly 
confused by authors, bat, now that the matter has been put straight, 
the name ‘‘eared” should only be applied to the latter, These matter 


are, however, very trivial, and we have seldom studied the pages of a book 


in which we find so little to criticise and so much to praise, 


MOTHER EVE, 
n Earnest, by John Barnett. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 


Eve 
IN this story Mr. John Barnett, whose work is well known to our readet 

may be said to give a study of essential woman, rather than of a wom 

He has painted a most engaging heroine who is emphatically, like Words 
worth’s ideal, **not too good for human nature’s daily food,’ ve belongs 
by circumstance, but not by nature, to the literary Bohemia ot Londo 
Iler father is an absent-minded philosophe r, who is full of abstract wisdom, 
but indifferent to such details of life as food, clothing and the payment o 
bills. One of the most charming side incicents in the book is the engage 

ment of this old man to a lady who resembles him in some respects 
but not in intellect. She lives in the same locging-house, and when 


Mr. Cornell proposes to her he follows the original method of a-ki 


her to his rooms for the purpose; but when the time com h has 
forgotten all about it, “© 7 should not think,” he says, ** tha 

*s another man in th world wh ould invil t lady 

that he micht as her to marry him, and then forget ald a ul at 
Luckily the lady understands the man she has to do with, at 


the reader can well imagine the elderly courle passing the evening ol 
their days in happiness, rhe main interest of the narrative lies, however, in 
Keve herself She is familiar with the shifts of Bohemia, being forced wany 
a time to pawn her jewellery in order to provide her father with food. 
excites the admiration and love of a budding poet, but eventually marries a rich 
man who is an M.P. That is where her trials come in, and it ts only alter 
many adventures that she learns the true worth of the man she has ¢ sen. 
After many years of marriage she falis deeply and truly in love with him, 

ce, Ilis 


particular talent is to weave into his story a love of Nature that casts a tinge 





In Mr, Barnett’s work, however, the plot is not cf supreme import 
of poetry over it, and, without being definitely humorous, he is live y and 
amusing. In this respect he reminds us of the work of Mr W. Norris at 


its best. 
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PERCY WHITES SHORT STORIES 
An Averted Marriage and other Stories, by Pet Wii [ills an 
) L, 
ll you Or to ill Ir Viite’s ort tories litt novels 
rt rt stor tru mI t to th treatment o 1 sing them or 
' , —— tir anv chapter rs What 4 
t t t ur ybserver a wt 3 ypnpositions of Me Wintte 
that, t ur 1 short ies, th nijorty cons st of several 
rs s manv as t | s, however, only for th purpos t 
! i t ‘ pint this out They ar le isant reading, whether we ca 
t rio short stories Che author has a fine sympathy and 
} ve fort y of lif *An Averted Marra "is not the best 
ea y v I lar i l ! \ t old nan who 5 
t) { actor val nterest in his property unless he marries 
and b is a S ld | ive no other | it pass to his nephew, 
and twee! | wo ther is a misunders'aniing w ' als th 
' t that it i his p » duty to look out for a wife and 
mn rofa I worthy heir Gu | by cer 1 lalies in 
> ety, t ) I s° e very riti with whom nis wn new $ 
! ' " i avert ro ings on her par amd on his 
t t ‘ ! in sot mes th iucnhter ol he reader rn 
most rf ) is that ca i ** Abdvolah It shows how 
V t Cure rew attached to an English) spendthrift, 
1 tollow " ' vil fort ull | came to die in Dorset 
t l t i $ rep ion of tl lonkeys names, 
**Sar-ah Ber rit | I ' (per-ra ) yin,” A curiou tudy in 
t 7 ; Typewr r It is the tal of an insurance 
! vit rag mnbitto whoenga i tary to tak rw th iovel 
»wi viom iltimatedy mare ne story ts full of fun, 
\ SOCIETY OF OUTCASTS 
The Exiles of Faloo, by Barry Pain (Methu 
\il BARKKY PAIN in his rary life a t humorist, bat he was not 
long in ttl w nto a steady, suber storv-writer. We cinnot help thi w 
hat the plot wi 1 is worked out in th 100 fore us would have lent itsel. 
» treatment accor r to his earlier manner aloo is an island in the South 
» unknown an ul hart | ri re th kK ! rs writ oes Not run, und 
t refu ; rom extradition It has been discovered by a number 
rf G Britain, who, on account of **a misunlerstanding,” 
hav vind i yedient to esca from the police. They have foundcd 
7 » im w 1 the q icaion of membership is only the possession 
| iff t tun wt \ if of sufficient remittances, to pry par 
f the exp : by t t agreement thev do not talk of the little 
compiicat nat have f red itexpedient for them to withdraw trom the 
ranny { Brit  pustee They play cards, bet on liz wd-races, drink fr ely, 
interfere with tl itiv women, and pass the idle hours in kindred 
imusemet I y are under tl rotection of the king of the island, 
‘ unpron l name they hav rendered into plain “ King 
Smith i zz i wis ind enlightened monarch, whose 
he is that may t into touch with one of the leading public 
men in Creat Britain, » that he mavi ibl to rid his country of these 
‘ tio ! t in| ! lor vermor ull that appertains to white 
vilisatio In due tim y one of tho happy accidents which it is th 
ON THE 
y iV 4 
Epirep sy THoraci 
Pik Musica Purvrer 
Ii gentleman who evolved the ingenious and wsthetic idea of 
vil musical-box fisted into the head of his wooden putter, 
ind so constructed that when he hit the ball exactly right it 
hould str ip and play **God Save the King,’ was by way of 
ng a humorist in the first place; but there was also some 
sound foundation for his idea, It is with the putter more than 
with any other club that we are apt to “‘ escape our own noti is they used 
to yin ar nt Athens, when we hit the ball incorrectly. Wuen you top 
the ball with th river, and with “* Llell” or “*the Maiden” in front of you, 
there i ) eption at all about what has happened, The ball goes trick 
ng ignominiou lv into the bottomless pit and you have every reason to 
remember the « irrene But when you top the ball with the putter, when 
you heel or twe it or in iny way mis-hit it, the results are not nearly $0 
obvious, at d it is with theulty that your fin rers, with their sense of touch, 
inform you of the error You are apt to be oblivious of it altogether. That 
is why the underlying idea in the mind of the gentleman with the musical- 
box in his putter’s ud is not altogether so remote from all common- 
ns 1s it ms at first st it 
A TINKLING Vlurret 
l mys had at on time, and for very many years, a putter, an tron 
putter, which 1 not, indeed, play **God Save the King ” when the ball 
was hit perfectly with it, but it did send out a very striking and peculiar bell- 
like scun It was a putter and a sound, well known by those with whom 
I used to play in th wl old days of the eighties and a little later Phe 
sound was pr ibiy i¢ to a hollow space left in the hose, by the end of the 
haft not quit filling it up, but it was singular that the tinkly bell-like 
yund was vever fully audible unless the ball he **vutty” ball, more tinkly 
than the rubber-cor f to-day—was perfectly well hit. I used to fancy 
myself a pretty good putter in those days, yet it is quite extraordinary how 


seldom the club sent out that good and glad sound, how very sellom, 
that is to say, the ball really was hit quite right. Probably it so 
uppen that the perlectly ciean hit in just the right place on the club 
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privile of the novelist to command, the proper person appears in the shap 
of Mr. Lechworthy, who seems to be, in some respects at least, a stu ly 
from lil Ile possesses a large business and is a philanthropist who has 

iilt a small town for the accommodation of his workpeople. For the sake 
of universal philuthropy he is content to run a morning newspaper at a daily 
luss, for the pleasure of owning a daily print that neither gives the ‘* odds” 
nor reports the divorce cases When yachting, partly for pleasure, 


partly to take notes on missionary enterprise in the South Seas, 


he is brought into touch with King Smith, and from ths meeting comes 


the drama, Mr. Barrv Pain has been able to tell his story in a munner that 
holds the attention, but probably he is a little too realistic for the average 
taste At any rate, the conversation and actions of the fugitives 
from justice who compose the Exiles’ Club leave behini them 
a sense ol squ alor that under lighter treatment vould have 
heen avoidabl We do not get it, for example, in the history 
of fonathin Wild, and probably Stevenson in his) most inspired 
moment would have been able to emphasise the points of the club and still 
keep alive the sense of humour. Alter all, there must be a great deal that is 


engaging in the conversation of men who have co npletely thrown aside the 


bond and conventions of ordinary society, and agreed not to recounise any 


onger that there are suca things as good and evil in the world, 


A DETECTIVE 
The Mystery of the Green Heart, by 
IN a detective 
Mr. Pemberton 


inventor, who has devoted his life to the establi hment of peace in the world, 


STORY. 
Max P-ml 


story the reader looks first of all for excitement, and of this 


verton. (Methuen.) 


furnishes an unlimited quantity Ilis central fizure is an 


and the mechanism which is to be employed for the purpose ts a torpedo 





so deadly and yet so thoroughly under control that it is believed that any 
country possessing it would be henceforth free from attack, Under the trials 
that take place it goes out with great rapidity, and yet is unler the 
most perfect control. **A man spoke, anl the lifeless metal obeyed.” 
Its connection with the murder on which the story is based is for 
’ t ‘+r to find out It is a very striking murler even for 
i detective story, \ woman is found dead in a_ boat among 
the reeds of the river Thames not far from Pangbourne. She is in 


evening dress and is recognised without difficulty as one of the guests at 
t 4 Uy 


Highland Castle, the river house of the inventor referred to, With 
vreat ingenuity the author vives a considerable number of ipparent ¢ lues, 
and those who follow them up are scattered like questing hounds, not 


only over a great part of England, but to Paris, Germany and other parts 


of the Continent, and to the Far East The most obvious fault to find with 
the story is that it is too complicated, though the ultimate solution is 
comparatively simple. Tl’rince Maurevale would mike a very good rival to 
the Count of Monte Cristo; ani, inleed, the influence of the elder Dumas 


is very noticeable in the working out of this extraordinary story. 


rO ORDER FROM rik 


Landmarks in Russian Literature, by Maurice Baring. 


LIBRARY, 
(Methuen ) 


BOOKS 


Ilistory of Gardening in England, by Ilon, Mrs. Evelyne Cecil. (John Murray. ) 
Foster, (C 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


(Stanley Paul.) 


Diplomatic Memoirs, by John W mnstable. ) 


Service, by Constance Smedley. 


\ Lady of France, by B. Symons. 
’ b 


My Lady of Aros, by John Brandare. (Pitman.) 


GREEN. 


LLiuTCHINSON. 


ADVANTAGES OF SucH A CLUB, 
I cannot but think that it would be quite po sible to make a club that 


would do the like again. It could never be quite the same, with the rubber 


cored balls—they are always more silent and give less resistance, and, there- 
fore, less vibration—but by stopping the shalt so as to leave a hollow in the 
hose the sound, or an echo of it, might be re-called, and it is quite a useful 


help to be informe! in this way when the ball is truly struck, and quite a 


revelation to be taught how very seldom it occurs. It is this that we 


want to realise 


Without 


between the perfect and imperfect hit is not large, 


-how rarely the ball is really truly struck with the putter. 
help it is not rhe 


according to measured 


some such easy to realise it. difference 
distance, in its result; but neither is the hole very large, and it may make 
the difference between the ball’s going in or out, which is the difference that 


And there 


lying dead and not quite dead, which again is a difference 


matters is also the difference, in the long putts, between the 


perfectly-hit ball carries on and runs, perhaps, two yards in twenty jurther 


that matters. 


than the ball which is just not qtite truly hit, and it is by ju-t about this 
distance that most putts are short of the hole. We touch the real reason here 
of short putting—much more often that the bail is not hit quite truly than 
that it is not hit hard enough. Look at the putting of Tom Ball ani all 


really fine putters—the ball almost always travels on a little further than you 


expect it to Phat is because it is periectly hit—in other words, has just the 
right rotation on it, and a putter that would tell us when we get that rotation 
just right would be a very useful club, 

THe PARLIAMENTARY BoGey. 

It is a very sad sign of the perplexities of the present political situation 
that the conditions of what we have hitherto always called the Parliamentary 
Tournament are to be so changed this year that it is to be a tournament no 
lonyver Instead of that pleasant series of matches, following a qualilying 


competition, which spread over weeks and months and was watched with 
much interest, all is to be begun and ended within the compass of a single 
round of eighteen holes against Bogey, to be played on some day to be fixed 
herevfter on the St. George’s Course at Sandwich. It seems a pity, but then 
there are miny things—including an income tax of one shilling and twopence— 


which seem that, 
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Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE Day BY DAY. 


Both the | in distinctly good form at the end of last 


Oxford revenged themselves for last term’s beating at Woking, and 


versities were 
wer k. 
Cambridge’s reputation will certainly not be tarnished by their defeat by 
the narrowest of marzins at the hands of a strong Sunningdale side, \t 
Woking 
up and two to play to Major Williams, who, always a most formidable match 


Mr. Evans suffered only his second defeat of the year, losing by three 


player, seems to be particularly invincible against undergraduate sides, 


Mr. Ilooman won, beating Mr. Darwin after a close match on the last 
green, and Mr. Leese, who is a fine hitter and a most useful addition to the 
side, beat Mr. R. HI. At Sunningdale Mr. Angus 
Hlambro played his first match since attaining to the dignity of a Member of 


s cap. Mr. 


Mitchell very comfortably. 


Parliament, and lost it—a distinct feather this in Mr. Irelan:’ 


Walker won another match, and is probably the most reliable, if not the most 
brilliant, player on the side. Tlowever, those extremely reli ible players, Mr, 


Colt, Mr. Smirke and two out of the three Tindal-Atkinson brothers, came 





to the rescue of Sunningdale, as they have often done before. The 


general opinion among those who 
have played against both sides is 
that Cambridge are much better . 
than they were at one time given \ 
credit for being, but still decidedly 

Whether 


it is a sound opinion or not we 


not so good as Oxford. 


shall find out in a month’s time 
at Hoylake. 

rue IMPROVEMENT IN 

UNIVERSITY GOLF, 

rhe question of whether golf 
has improved is always calculated 
to raise a storm of argument as 
to the respective merits of Vardon 
and Alan 


capable of 


Kobertson, and is in- 
satisfactory solution, 
In the same way it is very difficult 
to estimate the improvement in 
} 


University golf during, let us say, 


the last twelve or fifteen years. 


A good many of those who led 
the Oxfor! and Cambridge sides 
in those days are often to be 
found opposing their successors, 
and on the whole they co it fairly 
successfully; they also, however, 
have in many cases improved with 
avvancing years, It probably 
would be reasonably true to say 
that there were often two or three 
players on the sides of twelve 
years ago quite as good as any 
playing to-day, but then they were 
often a great deal better than 
their comrades; it was no unusual 
thing to find the leader able to 
give the last man on the side very 
neariy a_ third. Now, on the 
other hand, the sides are generally 


of a fairly uniform degree of ex- 





celience. The captain might in 


some cases turn his team upside 


down, as regards the order of 


playing, without any very alarm- 


ing consequences, and those who 
to-day just fail to get a place 


would once have been received 


with open arms. In the nineties 
anyone who came up to the Uni- 
versity, having begun golf as a 
small boy, was almost sure of his 
place. To-day there are so many 
more oj these boy gollers that 
there is only room for the best 


ol them. 


GENTLEMEN 7 PLAYERS, 


There wa-a further encounter 


between amateurs and proles- 


sionals on Monday last, but the 


ROWLAND 


rather miscellaneous team, entitled 


the Press, which appeared at 


Bramshot was by no weans so strong as Mr. Gairdner’s side at North 


match was under professionals 


played 


+ 6, while the amateurs played on their club 


Berwick. rhe handicap, the 
being one and all rated at 
The match ended in a tie, which is the best and most proper 


There 


handicap. 
ending for what may be, without disrespect, called a holiday contest. 
was at least one piece of sufficientiy serious golf, however, for Hepburn, 
playing against Mr. Fry, went round in 69, which is a very fine score indeed. 
Dr. W. G. 


Rowland Jones, but was beaten by three up and two to play. Nor was he 


Grace, with a handicay of I1 to help him, played against 


any more successful in the foursomes; but it may safely be assumed that 


his cheerfulness remained wholly unimpaired, 
ROWLAND JONES. 


[here «re not many prettier players in the professional ranks than Rowland 


Jones, who was, by the way, captaining his brother professionais in the match 
at Bramshot. Ile is essentially a stylish player, nor are his merits by any 


neans confined to style. He has tied for second place in the open 


championship ; that was in the year of one of Braid’s victories at St. 
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Andrews, when Taylor’s pitch on to the hard-baked seventeenth green had 
probably a great deal to do with the ultimate resul He has reached the 
semi final round of the Mews of the Word Tournam nt, and has played 


regularly for England in the [nternational match Even so he has possibly 


not done himself the fullest o justice in public, for he can, on occasions, 


play with quite astonishing brilliancy Unfortunately those o 


not always as well timed as they might be 


LAW AND THE LAND 
44 4 ~ 4 4A a . 
N easement is a risht possessed by an owner of land to utilise land 
belonging to another in a Cerlain way, And once it comes Into 
existence under a valid cre lion, the right becomes inseparably 
attached to the ownership of what is called the dominant tenement 
until it is extinguished in due course of law A very common torm oi 
easement Is ar ght to pass over the land of the grantor of the easement, and 
as reyvards such a right the con 
struction usually put upon a grant 
in general terms is that it confers 
only the right to use the way for 


the purposes for which it would 


be ordinarily used at the time 
when the grant was made An 
EXCeSSIV user of a right of way 


is an actionable trespass, and the 


Courts are fre cyan nily called upon 


to determine whether under par 


ticular circumstances the right 
now claimed is in excess of the 
tight granted originally. In the 
recent case of ** Abbey v. South 
Kaustern Kailway” Mr. Justice 


Swinfen-Eady had such a point 
befure him, In 18606 the ral 
vranted to tl 


title a 


way company 
plaintill’s predecessor in 
right of way over a level crossing 
from one part of his land to 
another, all of which land then 
constituted a hop garden, lor 
agricultural vehicles ond pe 
trians connected with the estate, 
Pou-day part of the property is let 
as a market garden and another 
part to the local authority to be 
used for allotments, and the rail 
way company have erected an tron 
foot bridge over the line close by 
the level crossing, but this bridge 
Is not as convenient for the con 
veyance ol | roduce across the line 
as was the level crossing. Owing 
to the vreat increas¢ in th 
number and peed ol the trains 
in late years, the crossing had 
become a very dangerous one to 
use, and the railway company had 
locked the gates and declined to 
allow the allotment-holders to use 
it, Phe 


lnjuncth ” to restrain the com 


plaintift asked for an 


pany irom obstructing the private 
rivht of way over the crossing tor 
carts and acricultural han |-carts 
and foot passengers, Vi com 
pany conte wded that the trathe to 
be expected from the u ol m 
ol tne land as allotments wa 
yreatly in excess of what was 


contemplat 1 in 1866, and coun 


xi ade 
IT Luo the 


suimed for a declaration that 


plaintifi, | tenants a 
aN licencees were not entitled § to 
use the level crossing as a 
means of access to the allot 
ments, or in any other manner 
so as substantially to increa 
JONES. the burden ol the easement 
as it exist I when Live 
grant was made, The learned judge foun! in favour of the plaintiff: on 


both points; he thought that much of the suggested Increase Of user was 





anticipatory rather than actual, and that there was no great differes tween 
the user then and now; and we gather from the reports of the Case that in 
his view such change as had tak place in the user of the land and of th 
easement was such as could or ought to have |! contemplated vt 


original parties to the grant of the right of way in 15606, and did not amou 


to excessive user in law. 


So long ago as 1757 the vesiry of the parish of St. George, Ilanover 
Sqinire, pure ased with money b ionging to the church a pilot f land hard by 
the site of Tyburn Tree, to be used as a burial-ground The land was ves 


in the rector and churchwardens, but only a part was consecrated, a 
building leases were granted of the remain ier, which is now covered by a block 
of flats and brings in arental of over two thousand poundsa ir, Which money 


The Bur Act, 


lin respect of the sae or le 


the parish, 


is applied as part of the ordinary revenues ol 


1857, provid <i that moneys receive 




















ur t t t kd | applied in such manner, for the 
t riss s th ry ru rect. In 1800 m the passing 
t ] (50 r t Act, } powers and uties ol ne vestries wer 
tra rm to tl new Metro tan Borough Councils, except any powers or 
t 4 relate tot fiairs of the Church, or any interest of a vestry in 
any Cius t rty { r these provisions the Westminster Corpora‘ion 
un to | gg vim ster t incom ot t " riv for the 
beneht th par i in y way they m think tt, w r secular or 
‘ { In the « rt of first instar ind in the Court of Appeal the 
Corporat 1, only to defeated in the Ilouse of Lords, where a 
sit | f law lords t other y mously lared that the Act of 
1857 did not v t rector and churchwardens of their rights, and that 
rental w un intercst in Chure roperty, and related to Church affiirs, 
) itthe ¢ r ration had no ttle to interlere Incid ntally, this case is also 
{f interest as the enormous appreciation in the value of land in 
Londo I res of land were purchased for six hundr pounds 
in cash ar in il payme:)r mounting to seventeen p inds In 1707 the 
u n rat orti tl land was let for thirty pounds a year, leaving, 
after payment of :| ‘ 1a ments, a profit rental of only thirteen pounds 
A year rh ne | now produces considerably over two thousand ; ounds 
a year, wi i proportionate increase in capital valu 
lestators d rou f perpetuating the family nam ten leave property 
} ct to a ) that ever person becoming ntithled thereto shall 
sith fixed tin i certain surname, and, sometimes, also the family 
rm ri | t shail ¢ » hav ny interest in the property, which ts, 
' ise, to » to the next person in ion coupled with a similar 
ni Such a conditior v was ma in 1Sqo4 by a testator named 
l-dwards kK tly an infant su 1 to the property, but he did not 
C ( Y 'P ( 
LORRESPO 
WINITEI has 
fo THe Epiiox of OUNTRY LIF! 
“IR, Iam ver ich interested in your correspondent’s letter about winter 
iyers I et results for the last six months from my thirteen White 
Wyandotte he ' ne five pullets I keep two cocks One hen sat « 
February Sth a ol jurse, was lbrooly for some days belore October 7th 
» Mar 7th: October, 55 November, 70; December, 102 January, 1958; 
February, 205; March, 53; total, OS3 I fe them on m lcorn at night, 
ind soft food, scraps and sharps in the ning, MaAkit Cornerr, Raimore, 
Dorrin n, Shrew ry. 
fo tHe kprror or ** Country Lire,” | 
Sir, Some vears ago some benevolent cousins packed a Christmas hamper 
flor me tot ick to my Lo n lodging Among other things it contained 
a box of pr rved : I had them boiled for breakfast as long as they 
lasted, a I fy anyo » hav covered that they were not freshly laid, 
They had been pr rv in lime-water and, needless to iv, carefully 
selec I well worth while to preserve eggs when quite fresh and 
plentilu l | ’ 
MORTALITY IN \N INCUBATOR, 
io me Epi or **Counrry Lire.” 
Sik,—I shall be much obliged if you can help me with your alvice, I am 
runt neubator, and | tind a great many of the chicks, fully form 
die int hell I ne « s they can be heard chirping I lost about 
twenty per cer last time, he chicks that came out are strong and 
lthy FLORI ke A. Eyre 
11 ath of the chickens in the shell may have been due to one of 
many cCaus« ut the mo-t lkely is exe S Of motsture, especially if the dead 
chit ns have tl n anc { being too large tor the shell, As you oubt- 
less know, t Tr ll in the egg grows during incubation until, on the nine- 
teenth day, ft itiv a third ot th shell is thus composed. This is due to the 
poration of th rg curing the evolution of the chicken, Excess of 
" ture in the incubator checks this evaporation, The tissues of the chick 
re t too soll and moist, and the egy ts packe 1 too full for the chick to 
turn ro 1 ancl bo its si On the other han |, a lack of moisture results in 
an air Il being tow lar for the chick and the latter possibly glued to the shell. 
If the vl s were big and the air-cell small, to» much moisture was 
the cause; Ho the dead chickens were small and the air-cell large, they had 
too iitt! morstur ©! course, subj cting the eggs to a wrong temperature 
would also kill the chickens, but, speaking broadly, in cases of dead-in-shell 
it is most [requentiy excess of moisture Ep |} 
1k VALUE GF CRUSTACEA FOR INCREASING THE SIZE 
AND QUALITY OF TROUT 
To ruk Epiror or ** Country Lire,.”)} 
SIR, The importane of the fresh-water shrimp as a trout food has long 
been recoynis ind im waters where these small creatures abound the 
growth-rate of trout is always above the average. Most of the Shetland 
lochs contain plenty of invertebrata, and this I believe to be especially the 
ase when access to the sea is short and easy In the South of Shetland 
there are two lochs close together, Spiggie and Brow. The former is close 
to a voe (sea iniel) of the sam name, an lasmall tream gives r ady access 
to salt water br yw, on the other hand, is near the end of Spiggi Pe which is 
furthest from ti sca, co unecting with it by a marsh. No sea-trout ever seem 
to get through this swamp into the upper iake, and probably no marine 
invertebrates either Now, the Spiggie trout are much more silvery 
in appearance than the Brow ones, and are as pink-fleshed as salmon, 
This may, I think, be attributed to the tierent feeding of the lower 
loch Perhaps the shells of the crustacea give the rosy colouring 
to the flesh of trout, which are confirmed shrimp-eaters. In the Great 
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limited and of Edwards, The 


within the t assume the nime arms 


question then arose, did the divesting direction take effect, or, in other worls, 


could it be said that the infant had refused or neglected to comply with the 
condition so that the forfeiture clause operated? Refusal or neglect, says the 
law, implies and involves an exercise of the will, but in civil matters such as 
these an infant (that is, a person under twenty-one years of age, for the law 


allows no distinction between the ages of two, ten, fifteen, or twenty in these 


respects) cannot exerc se any discretion in law, and so could not iegally refuse 
or neglect, and had not forfeited the estate by reason of the fact that he had 
not within the prescribed six months after his succession to the property 
assumed the name and arms of the Edwards family. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters rather to exaggerate the 
importance of the decision of Mr. Justice Lawrence that the title to the 
soil of Portland Ilarbour is vested in the Crown, and it has been hinted 
that the decision is a serious matter for yachtsmen, because, so it 
is argued, they will be at the mercy of the harbour-master, who can 

whid them to anchor in the’ harbour. But the decision authorises 
no such conclusion, Phe case in question related to the claim of a colliery 
company permanently to moor a large coal hulk in the harbour for the 


purpose of bunkering ships with coal. The learned judge said they had no 
right to do that, but he expressly recognised the existence of rights of 
gation over the 


merchant shipping and 
Portland ot 


of call, and may, as incident thereto, 


nav waters of the harbour, and both 


pleasure craft may still exercise those rights and use as a port 


refuge from storm, or a convenient place 


anchor for a reasonable time, and for ail proper purposes, in such positions 


as do not unduly obstruct the navigation and use of the harbour by others, or 
interfere with its special character as a great n.val port, which is reg lated 


by special legislation and Orders in Council. 


DENCE. 


size 


Lake of Tasmania trout grow to an enormous and are similarly 
pink-fleshed This huge sheet of water swarms with shrimps of various 
kinds; moreover, the trout show the same disinclination for surface 
food exhibited by the fario of certain Shetland lochs, The confirmed 
shellfish-eater does not rise, but must be fished for with minnow or worm, 
No doubt the New Zealand trout, too, owe their large proportions to a 
crustacean diet. Some o: the yellow trout of Spiggie occasionally visit the 
sea, and on their return to the loch are very difficult to distinguish 
from true sea-trout, Might it not be possible that there is a distinct 
connection between the sea-going habit and diet? Thata yellow trout which 


fed invertebrates that have originally stocked loch 


may, by reason 


has habitually on 


from the sea of its diet, acquire a desire for salt water ? 
° 


Ilow often and at what time of year these sca-visiling trout make their way 


been 


ght in that 


out of the lochs, I have unable to ascertain, I have caught fish up to 


over two pounds in we of nearest the voe, and 


certain of these had evidently not long returned 


part Spiggte 
the sea, while others 


B. 


from 
showed no signs of ever having been in salt water at all. —L. 

DILATORY COUNC 
lo tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lirk.”] 
farm built 


ILS 
It is situated in a 
of the 


here is a poor fall for surfac« 


Sik, which I have some houses. 


district just changing from agricultural to urban. 


ive a on 


Tne land whole 


district is very level, with the consequence that 


water The local authorities have put sewers into most of the roads, but 
the old water-courses and ditches in the fields are used for the surface water 
from roads and house roofs. Many of the ditches have not been cleaned 


ljoining 





out for years, and at times of heavy rainfall. water floods the land a 
them and also the gardens of houses, One of the main water-courses Is partly 


on land in one urban council’s district, but its outtall and greater length ts 


in another council’s district, and it is on the latter where there is the 
greater obstruction, The greatest inconvenience is felt, how:cver, in the 
first council’s district, where the gardens are flooded, I have written 


repeatedly to the first council, and I am told their clerk has written to the 


second council as often. However this may be, after two years of 
annoyance nothing is done. There must have been many similar cases 
on estates, Can any of your re rs oblige me by stating through your 





mm ¢. 


by anyone 






columns if I have a legal remedy, and, if so, against whom ?—J. 
j 


[This is a question that cannot easily or safely be answered 
not fully acquainted with all the facts, more particularly as to the local 


circumstances, ind we cannot advise our correspon ‘ent to place much 


reliance on what may have h 1ypened on other estates, where, perhaps, some 


Prima facie, the district councils are 


the 


essential factors may have differed, 
not concerned with ‘‘the old water-courses and ditches in the fields,” 


flooding $ 


g; and we gather 


But is not the trouble also 


choked state of which appears to contribute to the 
that it is of these our correspondent complains 
partly caused by the changing na‘ure of the locality, which is preventing the 
free percolation of the surface water? It seems to us that the responsibility 
for draining his own land falls upon our corresponcent, and that unless he 
has acquired a right for the passage of his surface water over the neighbouring 
lands he cannot insist upon the owners of those lands cleansing their weter- 
c that is the correct name for these 
h 


course complained of is under the control of the district council, then, if ou 


urses—we doubt, by the way, whether 


‘ld channels If, however, we have misread the question, anc the water 
correspondent can establish his right to pass surface water into it, he migh 
succeed to the 
providing sufficient facilities for the carrying away of ail water lawfull 
But we would point out that the duty of the 


in proceedings compel council to perform their duty of 
passing into their water-course. 
district council as to drainage is primarily sanitary, and we feel some doub 
whether they are under any duty to deal with the surface water collecting on 
private property, unless some special local circumstances have cast that duty 


Ep. ] 


upon them, 
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OLD OAK AND NEW. 
[To tHe Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” 
Sik,—I have teen much interested in your correspondent ‘* M.’s” account of 
his unfortunate cupboard, as I have done a fair amount of amateur wood- 
staining myself with various results. I might remark that ammonia is 
certainly used to darken oak, but I believe the colour is given by fumes, an | 
not by applying a soluton. Also, permanganate of potash is useless as a 
stain, being, except some of the greens, about the most fugitive colour with 
which I am acquainted, unless, indeed, there be some fixative which I have 
not heard of. Were the cupboard mine, I should first give the disfigured parts 
a good scrubbing with a nail-brush and soap and water. I should then go to 
a chemist or good colour merchant for a permanent water stain—probably a 
solution of vandyke brown—and apply this carefully all over, letting it dry 


” 


thoroughly, and then going over any unsatisfactory parts. Dry thoroughly, 
and then go over with size—about a dessertspoonful, or less, of powder to a 
small pudding-besin of boiling water. When quite dry, polish well with 
beeswax. As ‘*‘ M.” lives in a flat, it would be less trouble to buy a shilling 
or asixpenny box of Jackson’s wax polish, which I have found excellent ; but 
many people make it by simply shredding the wax and dissolving it in 
turpentine, If, however, the water-colour will not lie evenly, and the 
ammonia stains should still show through, I think there is nothing to be done 
except, after sizing the wood, to apply a coat or two of Jackson’s varnish 
stain, Cark oak or walnut, and then polish. I do not think the ammonia 
would show through this. The wex polish will tone down the glaze, and 
alter a short time the wood will cease to look unduly shiny. I have 
frequently treated dark oak furniture in this way when it has been marked by 
hot water or flower glasses, or has suffered from long neglect. —E. RK. G. 


{To tHe Epiror or **Country Lik.’ } 
Sir,—I would suggest to your correspondent as a treatment for his oak 
linen-pattern cupboard that, after first washing it, he should stain it with a 
solution of three parts of Brunswick black to one of turpentine. As it 
probably has had all the original staining taken out of it by the ammonia, 
it will most likely require two coats to bring the oak up to the proper colour 
of old oak—a vaniyke brown, Care must be taken in applying the stain 
to see that it lies evenly and does not look smudged, also that the first coat 
is thorcughly dry before applying the second. When dry the surface should 
be brushed with a hard brush after each coat, and, if necessary, rubbed with a 
cloth with linseed oil on it (the linseed oil having been simmered, not boiled, 
for ten minutes). This will produce the nice silky tone old oak should have. 
Very erroneous ideas regarding the treatment of old oak appear to 
exist. Many people hold that it should have a grey tone and be fumed 
or treated like your correspondent was advised to treat his oak— 
with ammonia, thus producing an appearance like a _ weather-beaten 
church door. This is quite wrong treatment for oak furniture or 
panelling, as all the fine grain of the wood is lost, It does not 
seem to be generally known that in olden times oak furniture and panelling 
was always stained and made a rich vandyke brown colour, One 
hears people talking of old oak ** black from age”; this again isa fallacy. No 
oak, not even hundreds of years old, will ever get black from age, although 
it may get black from too many applications of staining in the past. Ouk 
never gets darker of its own accord than a very pale brown tint, and this can 
be demonstrated any time by taking a few shavings off a piece of oak so 


> Some of our best-known architects are to blame 


called ** black from age.’ 
for starting this fashion of grey-toned oak and persuading their clients to have 
their panelling so treated, I venture to say that no authority or lover of old 
oak furniture will ever advise such a course, for he knows from the history of 
old oak in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that it was always stained, 
-ARIHUR VICARS. 
——— 

[fo ruk Eprror or ** Country Lire.”] 
Six,—**M.” does not say whether his cupboard was polished or oiled. 
Liquid ammonia would not cause the stain if there was nothing but plain 
wood. I should advise him to sponge it over with a very strong hot solution 
of washing soda. This will darken the oak and remove any oil or polish there 
may be on the wood, It may want going over several times. When it is 
cleaned and coloured, kill the soda by sponging with weak vinegar and water. 
It is always bi st in a case of this sort to experiment on a part not easily 
seen. Rub in a little linseed oil on the new parts.—H. S. 

[Although we publish the above letters we cannot agree with many 
of their suggestions, It may be excusable in the case of a piece of furniture, 
part old and part new, like the one to be treated, to use very sparingly a 
little vandyke brown water stain on the new parts to bring them into harmony 
with the old. But it would be better to scrub and soak the whole piece of 
furniture with a solution of American potash, and, after this has been washed 
off and the wood is dry, to use beeswax. The new wood would have lost all 
rawness, and the texture of the old would have been given its full value. It 
is a mistake to stain oak and a still worse mistake to oil it. A grey colour 
and a clear grain are what should be aimed at. The old trade trick ol 
staining and oiling and treacling, and of praising the result as ‘* old black 
oak” was intended to cover a multitude of sins and to make it difficult to 
discover fakes and vamps. It produces a thick, dull effect and an ugly 
colour. Our advice is to get the colour cool and light, and to show up every 
particle of the grain and texture.-—EDp. | 


A TAME FOX, 
[To tHe Epiror or **Counrry Lirr,.”’} 
Sir,— Your ** Wild Country Life” letters are very interesting, but the fox in 
your iliustration the other week can hardly be called tame, as it has to be tied, 
I see. Now, with your permission, I will give you an account of a really 
tame fox. In an old Essex farmhouse, where I have spent some of the 
happiest years of my life, on a high bank, close to the house, a vixen had 
her earth for many years. I need hardly say the vixen and her cubs were 
taken the greatest care of. As you know, when young, cubs are very fond 
of play, and one was caught asleep in the clover, taken home, and became 
quite tame, so much so that it had free run of the house and farm ; there 
were lots of dogs about the place, but they all got on capitally, and the fox 
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was quite able to take care of himself or herself, for I forget if it was a dog 
fox or a vixen, When visitors came it soon got on (riendly terms—would 
jump up on their lap like a cat; the only time it was shut up was when the 
hounds were about, The fox was a favourite with us all. I may add that 
on this farm there was a very novel kind of earth, for a vixen chose a 
haulm wall for it, and for many years brought up her cubs right in the farm. 
yard, within a rod of the road and opposite the barn door where men were 
constantly at work.—B. Moxris 


[The fox was kept on a lead during the mating season, —ED. | 





ALBINISM IN) BLACKBIRDS. 
(To rue Eprror or **Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—A_ pure white blackbird comes daily to my gar en, and as I take a 
great interest in Lird-life [ should like to know if white blackbirds are rare 
nis one seems very shy, Sut it chases thrushes and other blackbirds that 
come near it. From appearance it looks like a cock bird, and it will be 
interesting to notice if it finds a mate. I have seen a blackbird with some 
white feathers, but not one all white as this one is. —R. M. WILSON, 


NOT AN AMERICAN M.F.II 
[To tHe Epiror or “Counrry Lire,” | 
Sirk,—lIn referring to the appoint ment of Mr, John Clay as Master of the North 


Northumberland Hounds, your contributor ** X,” says: ** This appointment 
is notable for the fact that Mr. Clay comes from Chicago, so that Mr, Isaac 
Bell, the polo player and Master of the Kilkenny, is no longer the only 
American M.F.H. in the British Isles.” It is, of course, true that Mr. Clay 
ix ‘Sof Chicago,” but Border people would never think of calling him an 
**American.” The well-known ‘* Cattle King” went to the States years 
ago, but he has never lost touch with his Border home, and his frequent 
visits to Kelso and its neighbourhood preclude the possibility of his being 
looked upon as anything but a Scottish Borderer, Until a few years ago he 


was ‘* John Clay, junior,” 


but now the ** junior” is necessarily dropped. 
John Clay of Kerchesters, the father of the new M.F.H., was a notable 
Border farmer, who served on one of the Royal Commissions on Agriculture, 
Ile contested North Northumberland in 1880 as a Liberal, and although 
defeated by the present Duke of Northumberland, and the late Sir Matthew 
White Ridley (as he then was), he won for himself a high place in the esteem 
of all Bordermen—a place which he occupied to the day of his death. John 
Clay, the son, is not only a highly-successful business man, but has also the 
pen of a ready writer, which is never more successfully used than when 
describing Border scenes and Border worthies And the love of hunting, 


which he acquired in his early days, has never left him, but draws him back 
again to Tweedside whenever the exigereies of business allow, —C 


AN EFFECT OF SEVERE FROST. 

{To run Epiror or ** Counrry Lirs.”’} 
S1r,—One day curing the recent severe frosts [ noticed a rather curious 
instance of the effect ice may occasionally exert in the moving of stones and 


gravel in a stream, which may be sufficiently rare, in this country, to be new 





to some of your rea‘lers It was on a rather rapid river, whose course, over 
considerable distances, is over beds of ancient and rounded boulders of all 
sizes, and the thermometer was standing during the afternoon within a few 
degrees of Zero, As a consequence, although the deeper pools were fairly 
clear of ice, the stones on most of the rapids were more or less thickly coated 
with it, each indivicual larger stone being crowned with a separate ice-cap, 
over and round which the water, still continuing to flow, was hourly adding 
to its thickness. Standing on a bridge overlooking one of these rapids, my 
attention was arrested by a movement in one of these ice-caps, and upon 
watching it closely | saw that each intermittent rush of water moved, not only 
the cap of ice, but the s‘one held securely in its embrace, a fraction of an 
inch down stream, and | was soon aware that many of the stones on the 
rapid were in similar movement, slowly but surely creeping downwards, their 
ice-caps acting as a sort of buoy, having sufficiently reduced their specific 
vravity to render them no longer able to resist the weight of the stream, 
while at the same time presenting to it a greater surface of resistance. Some 
of the larger stones, though too heavy to be cairied bodily down, were yet 
constantly swayed to and fro in their beds, thus grinding their own under- 
surface against the gravel beneath them; many of the smaller ones, whose 
position was carefully marked, were found to have travelled more than half an 
inch during halfan hour. Ifsuch a frost continued for a sufficiently long period 
it would, no doubt, not be long before the movement of most of the stones was 


arrested by the bottom of the rapid becoming covered with a continuous 





sheet of ice, but before that period arrives it is evident that considerable 
displacement may have taken place, tending to alter the appearance of the 
stream as much as, if not more than, a heavy flood, while the grinding of the 
stones in their passage must have had a serious effect upon .all live things 
sheltering at the bottom of the stream, The shallow water at the sides of 
the river was in many places frozen into sheets of ice, to which many of the 
up,er stones adhered firmly enough to enable them to be carried eff en mas 
when the ice was broken and forced into open water; but as the first action of 
a thaw would, no doubt, be to liberate most of them from the sheet, not so 
much harm is probably c:used in this way under natural conditions, And, 
indeed, it is well that it is so, for many spawning ridds must have been quite 
frozen over, and any movement of the gravel above them could hardly have 
failed to be disastrous to the contained ova,—Licnen GREY. 
DEVONSHIRE ROADS. 

{To tun Eprror or ** Country Lirr,.” | 
Sirk,—Hlaving had occasion recently to motor a great deal in Devonshire, I 
have been most unfavourably impressed with the roads in that county. The 
are extremely narrow, very little, if at all, macadamised, and covered with 
thick, grey limestone mud, Atthe sides are very narrow ditches, and hedges 


almost invariably, instead of walls, Here at least one may say with truth 
that the roads were never meant for motor traffic, for which they are quite 
unsuited. Where motors are found it is pathetic to see the children going to 
school by every other way than the main roads. If we met labourers when 


motoring on the dark nights they used to lie flat against the hedges at the 
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AN UNCOMMON GAME. 


dances, and the music, although at times strangely weird, is not by any 
means without its charms. —W. G. MEREDITH 
HAWKS, OWLS AND THEIR PREY: A 
{To tuk Eprior or ** Country Lire.” | 
-It is somewhat singular that, in the main, hawks and owls, when small 


QUERY. 


Sir, 
birds help on their sumnfer diet (in winter they have, naturally, but the one 
choice), infinitely prefer thick-billed, mainly seed and worm-eating 


>? 


more or 
Why 


so? Primd facie, | much doubt if any species of our smaller, or, indeed, of 


less resident species to the thin-billed, truly insectivorous migrants. 


our larger, birds (though size, of course, is a certain deterrent) can from any 


direct cause claim complete immunity from the raptors. Some, of course, 


prohibit capture, or, anyhow, render capture difficult, by elusiveness of flight, 


or by lying perdu ull danger has passed; others escape death, solely, no 


doubt, because their flavour does not appeal to the foe’s palate. hese 
theories are the outcome of many years’ fieldwork, and it is certain that such 


birds as thrushes, robins, stariings, finches, buntings and larks have the worst 


time. This is quite correct, seeing that these birds are always abundant 

sometimes superabundant—and therefore all the better for’ thinning As 
proof, you have but to eximine the general ** Golgotha” scattered in and 
around the breeding sites of sparrow-hawk, kestrel, long-eared, tawny and 


barn owls. The migrant hubby is partial to tits and pipits; I have known a 


district almost denuded of tree-pipits. The merlin relishes meadow-pipits, 
twites and skylarks, with an occasional wheatear, though it is only fair to add 
that the wheatear is one of the very few true summer migrants which habitually 
frequent the merlins’ summer moorland haunts. Now, wheatear and tree- 
pipit excepted, none of the birds I have mentioned has been other than 
Yet, personally, | see no reason why true 
fali 
Certainly their weak flight is against them ; in fact, they are not such sturdy 


do 


partially-resident species. migrants 


willow-wrens, chiffchaffs, other warblers, etc.—should not victims 


For explanation I suggest one of 
(1) Either their flesh is 
anyhow, certain hawks and owls kept captive have sometimes 


fliers as those birds which succumb. 


two reasons—possibly a combination of both: un- 
palatable ; 
refused to look at true summer migrants. 2) Their mainly skulking habits 
in thick undergrowth and hedgerows may render their capture very difficult 

For hawks mainly *‘ make their quarry” in the 
flies ; 


indeed, if not impossible. 


open and generally «ss it furthermore, larks, finches, thrushes, etc., 
which they do take freely, all frequent, some constantly, some periodically, 
open and fairly open spots, though the whinchat—a true summer migrant 

which does frequent open country, is seldom harried, Exceptions to small 
hawks taking their prey flying are (1) the kestrel, which crops on to a 
bird on the ground, and (2) the sparrow-hawk, which constantly snatches a 
bird from a hedge-spray. Owls, of course (excepting the diurnal short-eared 
owl, which lives largely on field-voles), catch small birds retiring to roost, or 
at roost, in creepers, ricksides and so forth, where true summer migrants are 


never found. These roost in really tangled herbage or hedgerows, wherein 


no owl would dream of plunging. Turning to the big hawks, most of these 
(except the osprey, which lives on fish, and the honey-buzzard, which lives on 
rhe 
But the bulk of his quarry is *‘ big game” 


wasps an‘ their kind) prefer mammals and carrion to birds, peregrine 
is the notable exception. 
pigeons, daws, grouse, ducks, seafowl and waders—though, in any case, its 


quarry, large or small, is almost universally taken on the wing and falls in the 





open. —JOHN WALPOLE-BoND 
EARLY BIRDS IN LONDON 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountTRY Lire ”] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 5th a Hayling Island correspondent refers to 
early thrushes; but we have early birds in London, too. For some time 
past I have been interested in the matrimonial arrangements of a pair of 


wood-pigeons, their nest being in an elm tree overhanging my back garden 





in Kensington. For the last sixteen years a pair of wood-pigeons have nested 
in this tree each spring, but this year the customary pair commenced domestic 
operations much earlier than usual, About the middle of January the ne-t 
was begun. Apparently the birds had no use for fallen sticks; one bird 
worked vigorously breaking off fresh twigs, while the other acted as_brick- 
layer, or, rather, twig-layer. Towards the end of January the birds began to 
sit, and have stuck to their task through frost, rain and storm. The duration 
of brooding seemed so long that I feared the eggs must be addled ; but lately 
I noticed that the sides of the nest had been raised, and this morning I saw 


that there were young birds in the nest. —FippLe Bow. 








